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Editorial 


Education 


HERE ARE few Americans today 

who would not agree that liberty is 
a key word in an understanding of our 
Nation’s heritage. ‘‘We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United Siates of America.” 


“We hold these truths to be self evi- 
dent, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happincss.” 

These two quotations from the Con- 
stitution and from the Declaration of 
Independence document the central 
role of liberty in the thinking of the 
Nation’s founding fathers. 

There is far less unanimity of opin- 
ion among out citizens, however, as to 
the meaning of liberty. As Abraham 
Lincoln pointed out, 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from 
the sheep’s throat, for which the sheep 
thanks the shepherd as his liberator, 
while the wolf denounces him for the 
same act, as the destroyer of liberty. 
It is obvious they are not agreed on the 
definition of liberty.” + 

Part of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that liberty, rather than being gen- 
eral and abstract, depends on the pat- 
tern of freedoms and restraints placed 
upon individuals in a specific situation. 
However, we are too often tempted to 


4 ‘Abraham Lincoln, Address at Sanitary Fair 
in Baltimore, April 18, 1864, Complete Works, 
New York, 1894, Vol IT, p. 513. 


for Liberty 


formulate a generalized meaning for 
liberty based only upon a_ particular 
set of circumstances with which we are 


familiar. As is pointed out well in 
several of the articles which follow in 
this issue, liberty is reflected in a num 
ber of dimensions—political, social, eco- 
nomic, intellectual. Educators should 
be aware of all of these, but it is per- 
haps most urgent that thev understand 
what liberty means in relation to edu- 
cation. 

It is our deep conviction that educa 
tion for liberty is the central task of 
American schools today—the ultimate 
basis for synthesis of all of the experi- 
ences we provide for children and youth 
through the school. Education for lib- 
erty is more than the memorization of 
ouf great do¢uments—more than the 
exhortation of youth to voice their vote 
in civic affairs as adults—more than the 
job of the social studies teacher; though, 
to be sure, it may involve all of these. 
Education for liberty, in its most funda- 
mental sense, is the promotion of con- 
life which free each indi- 
vidual to make an increasingly wide 
range of intelligent choices. The free- 
dom to choose, to try, to err, to decide, 
with the fullest possible access to in- 
formation bearing upon the conse- 
quences of these decisions for oneselt 
and for others, is liberty. 

There are those who would say, “All 
this is fine, but you of course are speak- 
ing of mature persons of wide experi- 
ence, able to view a specific problem in 
the broad context of their previous ex- 
perience. College students? Certainly. 
High school youth? Perhaps. But cer- 
tainly not children of elementary 
school age. ‘They are too young to 
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choose.” We can agree that there are 
many choices which parents or teachers 
must make for children and youth. The 
disastrous consequences of an error in 
some situations—perhaps the toddler’s 
straying out onto the superhighway or 
the novice swimmer’s unfamiliarity 
with the undertow and depth of water 

make intervention imperative. It is 
likely, too, that in many of the more 
common situations of school and fam- 
ily life, the limited experience of the 
child or youth makes necessary the 
judgments of others. We would hold, 
however, that the more serious prob- 
lem in public education today seems 
to be that of encouraging a fuller reali- 
zation and extension of students’ op- 
portunities for experience in choice 
making, rather than that of restricting 
such opportunities for students or of 
condemning as excesses occasional in- 
stances in which students have made 
poor choices. 

Realistically we must recognize that 
as teachers and school persons we make 
choices for students at many points 
where in our judgment they are not 
competent to choose intelligently, and 
where the consequences of an error in 
judgment would not be remediable. 
We need to recognize at the same time, 
however, that we take this responsibil- 
ity in trust—it is not ours to keep. One 
of the deepest obligations of our profes- 
sion involves the return of freedom of 
choice to each individual as soon as he 
is able to effectively assume such. This 
does not mean that we sit on the side- 
lines waiting for this competence to 
unfold automatically from within each 
individual. It means instead that we 
seek to promote activities which con- 
front the child with a problem involv- 
ing alternatives that are meaningful to 
him and from which a_ reasonable 
course of action can be determined. It 
is in the funded experience in making 
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choices of a nature appropriate to the 
maturity of the individual that the 
basis for dealing intelligently with the 
great social-moral issues of our age is 
to be found. 

It is our opinion that evidences of 
failure on the part of some individuals 
today to value liberty can be traced to 
the failure of those responsible for their 
care as children to ask of themselves 
repeatedly, “Is it necessary for me to 
make this decision for Johnny, or can 
he choose for himself?”” Too often our 
impulse as parent or teacher is to make 
the decision ourselves on the grounds 
that we thus protect the child. One of 
the most difficult habits to break is that 
of thinking of other persons as rela- 
tively static and unchanged. Many of 
us continue to picture Cousin Sue as 
the scrawny little girl of ten, with pig- 
tails and buck teeth, whom we used to 
visit during summer vacation, even 
though a recent letter from her hus- 
band informs us of the birth of their 
second child. Similarly, we tend too 
often to forget that our children, or our 
pupils, may today choose with wisdom 
in an area where yesterday it was neces- 
sary to decide for them. It is our obliga- 
tion to ask ourselves repeatedly, ‘Must 
I make this decision for him?” When 
we take an affirmative answer for 
granted, we may once again have laid 
waste the most fertile seedbed of liberty. 

Liberty's dependence upon the 
broad, pervasive elements of the total 
social-cultural climate as well as upon 
family and school relationships runs 
parallel to the garden plant’s depend- 
ence upon a favorable combination of 
climatic conditions and careful nurtur- 
ing by the gardener. The core values of 
the culture and the current political- 
social climate determine, to be sure, the 
extent to which the kind of educational 
experiences described above will be pro- 
moted—even permitted. Our obliga- 
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tions as educators must extend to these 
broad forces as they touch the school. 
Our point, however, is that liberty is 
not just to be found at stake in the 
great ideological struggles of our age. 
Its seeds are to be found in the day-to- 
day experiences of each individual as 
he is confronted with choices that affect 
him. Yes, liberty may be found in the 
Declaration of Independence, in our 
Constitution, and in the words of our 
great statesmen down through the years. 
But liberty may also be found in the 


play, the blue dress or the green plaid, 
the ice cream bar or the dime saved 
toward the model kit, Sally or Mary as 
the prom date, and college or factory in 
career planning. Liberty means a free 
people exercising intelligently their 
right to choose. Education for liberty 
in a democratic America provides op- 
portunities for choice designed to help 
each individual develop fully into what 
he alone is capable of becoming. 


—GEORGE W. DENEMARK, executive sec- | 


retary, ASCD and editor, Educational 
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IF THERE is one conclusion to which human experience unmistak- tin 
ably points, it is that democratic ends demand democratic methods op 
for their realization. Authoritarian methods now offer themselves to th 
us in new guises. They come to us claiming to serve the ultimate ends wl 
of freedom and equity ina classless society. Or they recommend adop- ha 
tion of a totalitarian regime in order to fight totalitarianism. In sO 
whatever form they offer themselves, they owe their seductive power cu 
to their claim to serve ideal ends. Our first defense is to realize that th 
democracy can be served only by the slow day by day adoption and cr: 
contagious diffusion in every phase of our common life of methods mi 
that are identical with the ends to be reached and that recourse to fre 
monistic, wholesale, absolutist procedures is a betrayal of human ou 
freedom no matter in what guise it presents itself—JOHN DEWEY, Free- be 
dom and Culture. New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1939. p. 175-176. ide 
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EDUCATION can be truly served only by teachers who understand 
that it means the development of the individual within the obligations co 

imposed by his membership in society and for the ultimate advance- 
ment of both to the highest forms of life within the reach of human de 

beings. Such teachers will not try to force pupils into their own 
mould nor will they carelessly liberate a pupil’s powers for free action as 
without seeking to make him capable of acting intelligently and con- as 
structively and inspiring him to do so.—HOWARD kK. BEALE, from Are si0 
American Teachers Free? Report of the Commission on the Social | fre 
Studies, American Historical Association, Part XII, New York: Charles ext 
Scribners Sons, 1936. Used with permission. (From report of a con- | his 
ference on academic freedom held July 22-25, 1935, at Harvard Uni- col 
versity.) un 
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Our Responsibility 


for Freedom in Education 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


Three freedoms essential to democracy are identified and discussed 


in this timely and challenging article. 


’ UMAN FREEDOM has both its 


positive and its negative aspects. 
On the positive side, freedom denotes 
the right of each human being to live 
his own life, to develop his own distinc- 
tive capacities and beliefs, and, in co- 
operation with his fellows, to determine 
the laws and the institutions under 
which he is to live. As our experience 
has shown, it is only in a democratic 
society that the individual can be se- 
cure in these rights. I am convinced 
that if we are to maintain a free, demo- 
cratic society three kinds of freedom 
must be preserved. Each of these three 
freedoms signifies protection from vari- 
ous forms of tyranny. Freedom must 
be defended as well as exercised. I have 
identified these three freedoms as: 


(1) Freedom from the tyranny of 
arbitrary government 

(2) Freedom from the tyranny of a 
coercive majority in the community 

(3) Freedom from the tyranny of 
despotic minorities in the community. 

I have phrased these three freedoms 
as freedom from tyranny, but they are 
as surely freedom for positive expres- 
sion and action as they are freedom 
from coercion. Tyranny is the arbitrary 
exercise of power by anyone who uses 
his power to abuse, oppress, coerce, or 
compel actions or thoughts of others 
unjustly and without restraint. Genu- 
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ine freedom from such tyranny requires 
positive, active, uncoerced participa- 
tion in decisions and actions by those 
who are affected by the exercise of 
power. ‘The only genuine safeguard 
against tyranny is a vital democratic 
society based upon freedom. 

In a word, my proposition is that 
the responsibility of education and of 
educators is to build positive loyalty 
to these three freedoms and to fight the 
threats to them. Anyone who seeks to 
suppress or destroy these freedoms is 
subversive of our tradition of liberty. 
Anyone who seeks to preserve and ex- 
tend these freedoms is genuinely loyal 
to the best traditions of our free so- 
ciety. 


Freedom from the Tyranny 

of Arbitrary Government 
One of the characteristics of our ideal 
of a free society is that individuals and 
groups shall have the freedom to act 
and think without undue coercion or 
compulsion by the state and its agents, 
the government in power. This is per- 
haps the most familiar of all the free- 





R. Freeman Butts is professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Major portions of this 
article appeared in the Teachers College 
Record of December 1952 and permission 
has been granted for reprinting here. 











doms. It is expressed in the guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights of the United 
States Constitution and the constitu- 
tions of the several states. It helps to 
distinguish a democratic society from all 
forms of totalitarianism, Fascist and 
Communist alike. It takes political, 
economic, and intellectual forms, all of 
which clearly embrace freedoms for 
positive actions as well as freedoms 
from restraints by government. 


Politically, the first freedom embraces 
the freedoms for uncoerced elections, 
for security of person and _ possessions 
against violence and invasion of pri- 
vacy, for a fair trial, and for action and 
movement that is restrained only by 
considerations of the general welfare, 
general security, and loyalty to the 
freedoms of others. Economically, this 
freedom embraces the right to own and 
accumulate property, to engage in a 
business or occupation of one’s choos- 
ing and appropriate to one’s talents. 
It includes the guarantees of business 
enterprise and of labor to organize, to 
pursue legitimate ends, to bargain col- 
lectively and to strike without compul- 
sion or coercion by government except 
in the interests of the general security 
and welfare or to protect the freedoms 
of others. 

Intellectually, the first freedom em- 
braces the right to worship, to believe, 
to think, to speak and to write, to dis- 
cuss, to make uncoerced decisions, to 
assemble, to organize, to petition, and 
to teach and learn. And now, in view 
of the controversy over book burning, 
we must reassert the freedom to read. 
Academic freedom is a part of our gen- 
eral right to intellectual freedom. It is 
indispensable as a means of arriving at 
the truth and of making sound judg- 
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ments concerning alternative courses of | 


action. Freedom of teaching and learn. 
ing must include the freedom to criti. 
cize the policies and conduct of the 
state, of government, and of all groups 
or individuals in our society, so long as 
such freedom is undertaken with respect 
for the truth, the canons of scholar. 
ship and fair play, and respect for the 
freedoms of those criticized. 

A democratic society is the only kind 
of society that tries to restrain the state 
from infringing these rights. A demo- 
cratic state is the only kind of state that 
commissions education to develop criti- 
cal intelligence and delegates to educa- 
tion the function of criticism, a criti- 
cism that can and must apply to the 
state itself. A democratic state must 
support an education that is dedicated 
to preserving the common loyalties and 
that at the same time subjects the state 
itself to criticism as a means of im- 
provement. 


As we prohibit the legislative and 
executive branches of government from 
invading the freedom of individuals 
and groups in their political, economic, 
and intellectual activities, so in educa- 
tion our legislatures and boards of edu- 
cation and boards of trustees should re- 
frain from stifling the free inquiry and 
criticism necessary for intellectual free- 
Our 
ideal of academic freedom requires that 
a certain autonomy be granted to teach- 
ers and educational workers—a certain 
freedom even from the authority that 
supports and directs the educational 
program. If education is to serve a 
free society, it must have this freedom, 
just as all citizens have freedoms against 
the compulsion of the state. Academic 


freedom is rooted in our general politi- { 
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cal, economic, and intellectual free- 
doms. 

The difficulty, of course, is to decide 
how much freedom and how much au- 
tonomy the teaching profession should 
have. And here we are divided. Some 
say educators should have a great deal 
of freedom; others say only a little, only 
that which is “safe.” Those who fear 
freedom for teachers would use gov- 
ernmental action of the state to require 
teachers to take special oaths of loyalty 
in addition to the oath to support the 
Constitution which is required of all 
citizens, or they would be careless in 
defining and firing “subversive” teach- 
ers, or they would use the law to outlaw 
books that speak critically of institu- 
tions or activities dear to them, or they 
would penalize teachers for political 
activities that are freely open to other 
citizens, or they would prohibit by law 
or regulation the discussion in class of 
“dangerous” or “controversial” topics. 

This fear of freedom for teachers is 
one of our most serious problems. I am 
not trying to say that the answer is easy, 
but I do insist that when we turn too 
easily to the government or to the state 
in order to limit freedom of inquiry, 
or freedom of discussion, or freedom to 
write and to read, we should remember 
that we endanger the first of our basic 
freedoms—the freedom from the tyranny 
of the state and its agents. There is no 
question in my mind that the state can 
and should take steps to assure the sup- 
port of the Constitution and to prevent 
its violent overthrow. Loyalty to sup- 
port the Constitution is necessary, but 
this very loyalty to the Constitution in- 
cludes loyalty to the Bill of Rights 
which guarantees freedom of thought. 
It could well be said that those who 
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would coerce thought, or who would 
require conformity of beliefs, or who 
would stifle inquiry and discussion are 
guilty of disloyalty to our tradition of 
liberty. 

We are going through a great re- 
examination of our national policies, 
and we all know that there is plenty 
of criticism of the government in the 
process. ‘Teachers should not be pro- 
hibited from engaging in this very 
process or from preparing youth to en- 
gage in it. The obligation of teachers 
is to carry on the process of criticism 
week after week, month after month, 
year after year. If executive agencies 
of government, or legislative commit: 
tees or the courts step in to determine 
what shall be read, or said, or written, 
or discussed, or what the answers shall 
be, or to exert coercion over teaching, 
the very nature of the democratic state 
itself is threatened. 

If we want to preserve a free society 
and to develop free intelligence among 
a free people, we must be free to read, 
to study, to discuss, to debate, to in- 
quire, to publish, and to criticize. Com- 
munists and Fascists know this lesson 
well. That is why they make every 
effort to exert rigid state control over 
all of these activities of the mind that 
we cherish for freedom. In a free so- 
ciety we must convince the public and 
the public authorities that this freedom 
is necessary for teachers, that educators 
are worthy of the trust, that it is not a 
special privilege for teachers but a spe- 
cial responsibility they have to the pres- 
ervation of freedom. Education must 
be devoted to freedom if we are to 
maintain a free society. The stakes are 
nothing less than this. 

Now these arguments are, I am sure, 
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quite familiar to you, but let me re- 
mind you that the threats to freedom 
do not come only from an arbitrary 
state or government. In our eagerness 
to protect individuals from the en- 
croachments of a tyrannical state, we 
must remember that a democratic state 
is itself designed to be a guardian and 
protector of the liberties of the people. 
The Declaration of Independence says 
it this way, “. . . to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Our bills of 
rights in the federal and state constitu- 
tions say it in many different ways. 
What they amount to is that the demo- 
cratic state is the kind of state that will 
play a positive role in securing freedom 
among the people in their relations to 
each other. If governmental agencies 
violate freedom rather than promote 
and protect it, they endanger the very 
foundations of the free government it- 
self. But our concern under the first 
freedom to prevent the tyranny of gov- 
ernment must not lead us to forget that 
a truly democratic government is one of 
the best means of preserving freedom 
and preventing majorities and minori- 
ties from destroying each other. 


Freedom from the Tyranny 
of a Coercive Majority 
in the Community 


Our second freedom is the freedom 
for individuals and minority groups 
to express opinions that the majority 
may find unpopular or queer. We 
must protect the freedoms of the de- 
spised, the dispossessed, the “crackpot,” 
the heretic. There must be freedom for 
minorities to believe, to read, to speak, 
to write, to publish, to assemble, to dis- 
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cuss, to agitate, and to propagandize, 
even though the majority may not like 
it. Our bills of rights call upon the 
agencies of government to protect this 
freedom. Public education as an agency 
of government has a similar responsi- 
bility to promote and preserve this free- 
dom along with the courts, the legisla- 
tures, and the executives. 

A hundred years ago Alexis de Toc- 
queville warned of the dangers of the 
“tyranny of the majority,” but no one 
stated this second freedom more co- 
gently than James Madison. When 
Madison was presenting his arguments 
for a bill of rights to be added to the 
United States Constitution in his fa- 
mous speech of June 8, 1789, in the 
House of Representatives, he put it 
this way: 

. in a Government modified like 
this of the ‘United States, the great 
danger lies rather in the abuse of the 
community than in the legislative body. 
The prescriptions in favor of liberty 
ought to be levelled against that quar- 
ter where the greatest danger lies, 
namely, that which possesses the high- 
est prerogative of power. But this is 
not found in either the executive or 
legislative departments of Government, 
but in the body of the people, operat- 
ing by the majority against the mi- 
nority.” } 

This second freedom applies to in- 
tellectual affairs as well as to political 
and economic affairs. Political majori- 
ties do not have unlimited freedom 
even in a democracy. When the Re- 
publicans become the majority in gov- 
ernment, they do not have the right to 
liquidate all the Democrats or throw 


‘Annals of Congress, Vol. I, pp. 454-455. 
[Italics added.] 
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them into jail or concentration camps 
or make them confess their “errors.” 
When a corporation or a labor union 
becomes the “majority” in a field of 
enterprise, they do not have the right 
to drive every one else out of business 
or out of work by restraint of trade, by 
unfair labor practices, by monopoly, or 
by coercing the minority to believe as 
the majority does. 

The religious majority in a commu- 
nity does not have the right to require 
religious minorities to accept the be- 
liefs or modes of worship of the ma- 
jority nor to pay taxes to support the 
majority church. The First Amend- 
ment guarantees the equal rights of 
conscience and prohibits an establish- 
ment of religion even in the face of 
overwhelming religious majorities in a 
local community. White majorities in 
the South or elsewhere do not have the 
right to coerce Negro minorities to ac- 
cept segregation, discrimination, or in- 
equality even if they have the votes to 
pass the laws to do so. Local majori- 
ties do not have the right to abolish 
a state’s public school system as Gov- 
ernor Talmadge in Georgia and Gov- 
ernor Byrnes in South Carolina have 
threatened to do. 

Similarly, academic freedom must in- 
clude the right to keep open the chan- 
nels of discussion, study, and inquiry, 
even to criticize majority opinions and 
the prominent people in the commu- 
nity. In freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing, teachers have a responsibility to 
the truth, to scholarship, to canons of 
objectivity and fair play, and to the 
wider community as well as to the lo- 
cal majorities in the local community. 
Schools and educators are not the prop- 
erty of local majorities. Teachers may 
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even, on occasion, be obliged by their 
responsibility to the second freedom to 
oppose the local majority and they 
should have the freedom to do so in 
the interests of the larger freedom of 
ideas and the goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity for minority groups. Public 
schools are not just for the majority; 
they are for all. 

If we as educators really believe in 
“respect for the individual,” then we 
must practice it in our study, our dis- 
cussions, our physical arrangements. 
We must operate on the basis of free- 
dom for equal opportunity for the un- 
derprivileged, the isolate, the oppressed, 
the discriminated against. We cannot 
in all conscience follow the majority 
when they would destroy the freedoms 
of those who are entitled to equality 
of opportunity. The second freedom 
is an expression of our responsibility 
to the general welfare and the freedoms 
of all our citizens. We must try to 
convince the majorities in our com- 
munities that we as educators have this 
responsibility and obligation to the 
preservation of a free society. Educa- 
tion’s stake in preserving the second 
freedom is no less great than it is in 
the first freedom. If either is threat- 
ened, both are endangered. 


Freedom from the Tyranny 
of Despotic Minorities 
in the Community 


A third freedom has come into spe- 
cial prominence in recent years. It is 
the freedom in a democratic society for 
the majority to act by freely expressed 
majority vote and majority decisions 
for the welfare of all and not be ham- 
strung by the obstructions, the special 
interests, the conspiracy, or threat of 
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violence by powerful minorities in the 
community. ‘This is the freedom to 
use government for the common wel- 
fare and security of all the people, the 
freedom to make democracy work, to 
make it efficient, to make it serve the 
interests of all the people, and to make 
it strong enough to act in their interests 
in such realms as social security, wel- 
fare legislation, civil rights, equality of 
opportunity, and to make it strong 
enough to combat internal and external 
threats to our national security. ‘The 
threats to the freedom of the majority 
come, as in the case of the other free- 
doms, from political, economic, and in- 
tellectual sources. 

Politically, the threat to the freedom 
of the majority may come from many 
quarters. It may come from unlimited 
filibuster in the Senate designed to de- 
feat discussion and consideration of 
civil rights. It may come from assaults 
by the Ku Klux Klan upon Negroes, 
Catholics, or Jews; it may come from 
strong arm methods of fascist 
groups. It may come from the Com- 
munist Party which operates as the 
conspiratorial agent of a foreign power 
and prepares for the time when it can 
capture the state by direct action and 
which enforces a rigid party discipline 
to build a determined minority to 
achieve that end. 


the 


Economically, the threat to the ma- 
jority interest may come from powerful 
corporations that seek to monopolize 
trade, that would engage in unfair 
trade practices, and would exploit 
in the interests of the em- 
ployer. It may come from powerful 
labor groups that would terrorize or 
coerce legitimate labor or business for 
the selfish concerns of a few leaders. 


workers 
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Intellectually, the threat to the third 
freedom may come from religious 
groups that would use the agencies of 
the state to protect their special reli- 
gious interests and standards of mor- 
ality, or would censor thought and ex- 
pression in movies or press, or would 
demand special privileges for their pri- 
vate schools despite public agreements 
to abide by the tradition of separation 
of church and state. It may come from 
vilification, slander, or insidious accu- 
sations against teachers and other pub- 
lic servants made by the accusers or 
inquisitors who may be self-appointed 
or who may hold high public office. It 
may come from selfish pressure groups 
that would protect their special inter- 
ests from criticism or would censor ideas 
and books and discussion in the name 
of their own brand of Americanism. 
The educational expression of these 
threats to the third freedom are now 
familiar to us 11 the growing attacks 
upon the schools by groups who would 
weaken the public schools, reduce 
school taxes, forbid discussion of con- 
troversial issues, forbid discussion of 
the United Nations or UNESCO 
threats to true Americanism, or would 
wipe out generations of educational 
gain in favor of a return to undefined 
or vague “fundamentals” or appeal to 
the “experience of the ages.” 


as 


To meet these threats to freedom of 
teaching and learning, educators must 
be free to examine and criticize coercive 
minorities and subversive groups and 
to take sides against them, if need be, 
in order to be free to build common 
loyalties to democracy, equality, and 
the other freedoms. We are beginning 
to be alert to the dangers to the 
majority from Communist-controlled 
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teachers and that awakening is neces- 
sary wherever there is a real threat. We 
are divided, however, about the way to 
identify the dangerous teachers. Some 
say membership in the Communist 
Party is membership in a conspiratorial 
eroup and therefore is enough to justify 
dismissal from teaching. Others say 
that scholarship is the only ground for 
judging the worth of a teacher and that 
each person should be judged on the 
merits and competence of his work in 
the classroom. But we must all agree 
that loyalty to freedom requires us to 
oppose the unfounded or indiscrimi- 
nate efforts to label all those who criti- 
cize the majority as somehow vaguely 
“subversive” and therefore to be dis- 
missed along with the genuinely dan- 
gerous Communists. Our problem is to 
find ways of identifying the genuine 
and dangerous Communists without 
producing the subtle and creeping pa- 
ralysis of freedom of thought and in- 
quiry that seems now to be accompany- 
ing the Communist hunts in the schools 
and colleges. 

Today the greatest dangers to our 
educational freedoms come from arbi- 
trary and unrestrained inquisitors and 
accusers in government and from self 
appointed censors in the community 
and from the conspiratorial Commu- 
We must mobilize to 
meet the threats. Considerable gains 
have been made in recent months. 
There are signs that many groups are 
becoming alert to the dangers. The 
National Education Association has 
stood out against the book burners. 
The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the American Associa- 
tion of Universities, the Eighth Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Educa- 


nist minorities. 
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tion, the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and other educational organi- 
zations and conferences have reaffirmed 
belief in academic freedom. The Su- 
preme Court has declared the Okla- 
homa loyalty oath law to be unconsti- 
tutional. Congress itself has taken 
some steps to protect the witnesses who 
appear before its committees, and some 
of the committee members themselves 
are trying to curb the overweening 
zealotry of their chairmen. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. and the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis have de- 
nounced the inquisitional methods of 
legislative committees. The American 
Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council have issued 
a ringing declaration on the freedom 
to read. Columbia University’s Aca- 
demic Freedom Project, the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Republic, and 
Teachers College’s Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project have been set up to re-ex- 
amine and reassert the values in our 
legacy of liberty. Fearless newspapers 
such as the Washington Post, The New 
York Times, The San Francisco Chron- 
icle and The New York Post are speak- 
ing out editorially more often in favor 
of intellectual and academic freedom. 

These are all good signs and en- 
couraging signs, but the battle is far 
from won. Public outcry and mobilized 
public opinion may now be able to put 
some reins on the New Inquisition, but 
the test is finally not what the coura- 
geous spokesmen say in their published 
The 
ultimate test is what you and I do. 

It is the positive responsibility of 


statements, valuable as they are. 
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education to inculcate loyalty to these 
three freedoms. This is the heart of 
the responsibility of education to its 
community; especially its job is to guard 
against tyranny over beliefs and ideas, 
over the minds of men. Free men and 
free teachers are those who refuse to be 
coerced by arbitrary government, by a 


tyrannical majority, or by a despotic 
minority. Free men and free teachers 
think for themselves, alone and with 
others; their goal is to keep up the free 
attempt to define and move toward the 
good and the true and the wise and to 
defend the right of others to engage in 
the same process. 


The Idea of Liberty 


GEORGE BARNETT 


Three prevalent concepts of “liberty” are analyzed critically in this 


article: atomism or laissez-faire individualism, the social view and 


the cultural view. 


HILE the science of ‘“double- 

think,” + the logic which main- 
tains that contradictory ideas mean ab- 
solutely the same thing, is making great 
headway and increasing its influence all 
the time, as witness the growing de- 
struction of liberty in the name of lib- 
erty, thus far it has had only a relatively 
limited development. Its fuller ad- 
vance lies ahead in the years to come. 
What it will be like then George Or- 
well illustrates in his novel, /98#, in 
which the people of Oceania live by 
the abiding principle—and under the 
abiding tyranny—that “Freedom is 
Slavery.” 

Fortunately, 1953 still finds civiliza- 
tion backward enough so that no ad- 
vocate of liberty, whatever the brand, 
will assert that his is anything but lib- 
erty pure and simple as directly op- 
If the affection for 
making distinctions be with us a while 
yet—in fact, so that it may be with us 
yet—a conclusion will soon have to be 


posed to slavery. 


*A term used by George Orwell. 
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reached as to which of the many diverse 
ideas is really the idea of liberty. The 
rest is doublethink. To assert in the 
name of freedom that any idea of it 
must be accepted as as good as any other 
is itself to doublethink. To work 
toward singlethink requires an exami- 
nation of alternative conceptions. What 
follows is a consideration of a few of 
the ideas of liberty confronting us. 


Atomism or Laissez-Faire 
Individualism 


In this view, human individuality is 
given as a natural rather than a social 
phenomenon. The individual does not 
become; he is. The self or person is an 
independent entity whose being lies 
within rather than without. Defined 
not in terms of others, persons and 
things, but in terms of himself, he is a 
self-contained, self-sufficient unit whose 
reality lies in his uniqueness and sepa- 
rateness. Each self is a being-in-itself 
whose fullness of individuality is re- 
vealed only when shorn of all relations. 
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Relations are thus external to rather 
than constitutive of individuality. 

Despite the liberty enjoyed by the 
natural man, there are certain things 
lacking in the protection of his natural 
rights in such a state. These rights 
are not grants of society but claims 
against it. ‘To overcome the deficiencies 
of the state of nature, men enter volun- 
tarily into a contract by which they 
establish society and government. Gov- 
ernment and society are secondary ex- 
istences, artificial rather than natural, 
unreal or lesser realities than the indi- 
vidual. Conveniences and means, with 
the individual as end, they have no 
status in their own right and what be- 
ing and authority they have are deriva- 
tive from the prior real, the individual. 
Since government is inherently evil, its 
role is restricted, largely negative and 
there is a separation of the moral and 
political realms with that government 
best which governs least. 

Freedom is negatively conceived as 
freedom from restraint. Liberty is op- 
posed to all social control and author- 
ity, to government, state, society, plan- 
ning, law, order, organization. All 
moves in the direction of greater social 
control, whether of the economy or 
otherwise, are diminutions of liberty. 
Although frequently the atomistic po- 
sition is expressed in terms of opposi- 
tion of freedom to all authority, it is 
social authority rather than that of the 
individual that is negated. As the posi- 
tion logically implies, it adheres to con- 
trol and authority in individualistic 
terms. These must not be external but 
must inhere in the individual himself. 
He is the locus of value and the source 
of authority and will. The only au- 


thority which he acknowledges is his 
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own. Just as he is a being unto himself, 
so he is a law unto himself, a private 
ruler whose will is absolute. Each man 
is his own sovereign, legislator, theo- 
logian—is, in fact, as private being ulti- 
mate judge on all matters. 

The self-sufficient individual of atom- 
ism is a competitive seeker of ends that 
are private, “man for himself,’ the 
health of whose being depends upon 
freedom from the infection of relations, 
the integer whose integrity is main- 
tained only in isolation. Cursed rather 
than blest is the tie that binds men to- 
gether, for these bonds are bondage. 
As man becomes socialized he _ loses 
freedom and individuality. He is born 
free and then all that is added to him 
takes away from him. Since freedom 
and individuality are identified with a 
lack of relations, they are at their ulti- 
mate when man stands alone, are pro- 
gressively lessened as relations become 
more extensive, and are completely de- 
stroyed with the establishment of world 
community and world government. On 
the one hand there is the epitome of 
liberty, the man alone, Robinson Cru- 
soe; on the other, the ultimate in tyr- 
anny, the leviathan of leviathans, the 
world state. 


Criticism of Atomism 

By separating the individual from his 
world of persons and things, atomism 
has in fact divorced man from himself. 
The result of dissociating him in order 
to get at his reality, the simple self, is 
to reduce him to nothing. The isolated 
entity is literally a non-entity; the in- 
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dividuality atomism envisions is a myth. 
The individual has his human being 
in and not outside of relations; he lives 
in them and only in them, and indi- 
viduality and freedom exist there or not 
at all. 

Many hold that the individual has 
come to count for less and less and is 
all but crushed at present. The way 
out of this situation, however, is not 
the restoration of the atomism which, 
with some retrogression, has been in- 
creasingly abandoned in recent decades 
even in those countries where it has 
had its greatest strength. ‘That aban- 
donment has been regarded by many 
as the road to serfdom, yet ironically 
the conception that exalted the indi- 
vidual and would release him to attain 
his fullest stature by freeing him from 
social institutions has been, in fact, 
largely responsible for his subjugation. 
Believing all institutions to be inher- 
ently oppressive, atomism has failed to 
distinguish between those that free and 
those that tyrannize. 

Freedom cannot be found where man 
is pitted against man, man against the 
state, and one state against another. 
The practical meaning of atomism is 
not freedom but war at every level from 
the interpersonal to the international. 
It is now obvious that laissez-faire in- 
dividualism must be eliminated in 
international affairs where annihilation 
is the threat of continued adherence 
to isolationism and national sovereignty 
as ultimate. It may not yet be as obvi- 
ous but it is nevertheless just as true 
that atomism means destruction and 
slavery intranationally as well. ‘There 
are no practical affairs that can be 
founded on this conception of individ- 


uality. 
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A Social View 

Within this general position, there 
are several variations of which one is 
presented below. This position main- 
tains that the starting point of social 
theory is man in society, not outside 
of it or in opposition to it. Human 
individuality is not given but comes to 
being through the process of socializa- 
tion. ‘The natural being is a bio-psy- 
chological entity who becomes human 
through his relations to: such associa- 
tions as the family, work groups, reli- 
gious groups, and all others of which 
he isa member. Other individuals are 
not external to him as in atomism but 
are part of him; the self is not separate 
from others but constituted by them. 
All are one of another. Man is not an 
exclusive unit but is distinguishable as 
unique within the society of selves. It 
is the bond between the individual 
and others that makes it possible for 
him to develop personality and to be- 
come a free man. Individuality and 
liberty are attainments rather than 
original conditions and are achieved 
only within and through society. 

Rights as individual are not natural 
as against society but are socially de- 
Freedom like personality is a 
The private interest is 


rived. 
gift of society. 
neither contrasted to nor superior to 
the public interest. In this sense, no 
individual has rights against society; 
his rights to be and to do are evaluated 
in terms of their social consequences. 
The public welfare cannot be over- 
ridden by a claim to a right, property 
or otherwise, considered private; nor 
is that welfare achieved by each indi- 
vidual seeking his own private end in 
his own private way. The attainment 
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of the good as public requires collective 
thought and action. Social control is 
essential to its achievement. 
Government, authority, law, social 
control, society—all of these may be 
despotic but there is no human individ- 
uality nor freedom apart from them. 
Authority and control characterize 
every human situation and the problem 
of liberty is not that of overthrowing 
all authority and control but of finding 
the right kind. The choice in the so- 
cial view is neither authoritarian au- 
thority nor that of laissez-faire individ- 
ualism; rather freedom is to be found in 
democratic authority where the will of 
all or the social will prevails. Authority 
is not absolute in the individual as 
private nor does it lie in the hands of 
one or a few; instead it rests in the 
group as a whole. As a whole, the 
group is more than a sum of its parts or 
individuals. ‘The same is true of the 
group will which as a synthesis rather 
than a sum is inclusive of but is more 
than the individual wills of the mem- 
bers of the group. Similarly, at a more 
comprehensive level, that of society con- 
sidered as a group of groups, the social 
or the societal will incorporates but 
transcends the group. wills. 
The general will in this sense is ulti- 
mate authority within which is found 
the authority of groups and of individ- 
When this will rules, there is free- 


various 


uals, 
dom under law. 

“Man for himself” in the social view 
does not mean private self-seeking but 
rather men acting together for their 
common good. Since self is also other, 
even while distinguishable as unique, 
to be for oneself is at the same time to 
be for others. The social concept of 
individuality carries with it a social 
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ethic: one acts with the welfare of 
others, of society as a consideration. 
Self-realization is social in nature and 
the fullest development of individuality 
and of freedom is dependent upon 
the fullest development of society. 
Government and the state have a posi- 
tive role to play in this development, 
and authority and control socially con- 
ceived, far from being inimical to lib- 
erty, are essential to it. The social 
conception of individuality which holds 
that individual is continuous with in- 
dividual, group with group, and society 
with society, finds the ultimate in_lib- 
erty attainable only in the most inclu- 
sive whole, world society and world 
government. 


Criticism of a Social View 


Although this position asserts con- 
tinuity rather than separation as prin- 
ciple and attempts to develop a concep- 
tion of individuality which is public in 
character, it nevertheless falls into the 
error of atomism. Despite the fact that 
the individual is considered a reality 
only in groups and in society as a more 
inclusive group, each of these larger 
wholes reduces ultimately to separate 
individuals with their separate wills and 
ends. Will rests in the individual so 
conceived even though the social view 
maintains that the whole is a synthesis 
rather than a sum and that the public 
and the public will as universal are 
more than individuals and their wills 
taken together. If the will that inheres 
in the individual is not absolute in this 
position as it is in atomism, the public 
will, nevertheless, is composed of such 
wills. That individual wills become 
or may become modified through inter- 
action with others so that the outcome 
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is a new will does not alter the fact that 
the seat of will remains the same as in 
atomism. The quality of the will that 
emerges has not changed but is of the 
same nature as its source. Universality, 
wholeness, unity are not attained by 
a synthesis as long as social will is com- 
posed of these same elements. 


The public will is neither an aggre- 
gate nor a synthesis of private wills. 
Will does not become objective on the 
basis of inclusiveness if that refers to 
number, nor on the basis of agreement 
even when qualification is made as to 
the method by which this agreement is 
attained. The conception of will in the 
social view does not overcome the de- 
fects of atomism and therefore remains 
subjective. Liberty cannot be founded 
upon subjective will. 


A Cultural View 


Both the atomistic and the social 
positions take essentially the same ap- 
proach to the problem of freedom. The 
question which both consider as the 
crucial one to be answered is that of 
whose will shall prevail. Although they 
disagree on the answer, they agree on 
the nature of the question. The cul- 
tural view differs from these two views 
not in that it gives still another reply 
to this question but in that it rejects 
the question itself as disastrous for 
freedom. The question implies that 
authority is personal rather than im- 
personal and that the problem of free- 
dom is to find the person or persons in 
whom authority rests. But personal 
authority, the cultural view argues, is 
inherently arbitrary and _ tyrannical 
whether it be vested in one person or 
in many. Whatever the answer given to 
this question, the will involved is nec- 
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essarily subjective, and as such means 
subjection. 

According to the cultural position, 
the problem of freedom is not one o! 
determining whose will shall prevail 
whether it be one, few, many, or all, 
nor is it that of finding a qualitative 
“who.” Instead of asking “who shall 
rule?” or “whose will shall be law?” 
the cultural view asks ‘what is law?’ 
“Who” questions must be abandoned 
in favor of “‘what” questions if there is 
to be any conception of will that iden- 
tifies with freedom. Authority speaks 
with nobody’s voice but is impersonal. 
The authority of the teacher, doctor, 
lawyer, clergyman does not reside in 
their persons nor is it a delegation made 
by other persons or by society as a 


’ 


whole of persons; rather it inheres in 
the institution and is cultural in nature. 
The authority of the teacher is derived 
from the nature of education and its 
place as an institution within the whole 
of institutions, as a particular good 
within the whole good. 


Similarly, will as institutional is pub- 
lic and objective in nature. What the 
teacher wills as teacher is education; 
her will is one with it. As teacher-per- 
son she is realized as education is real- 
ized. Considered as whole person, 
what she wills is the whole of culture: 
art, religion, action in all its forms, 
the institutional whole, the good life. 
She is realized as person or individual 
through and in institutions. Since the 
self is not a thing-in-itself but is con- 
tinuous with the world, since institu- 
tions are the “other” that are the per- 
son, the fullness of individuality is 
attained only in the fullness of culture. 
Man is free when culture is all that 
it can be. 
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“Education and the Flight from Decision 
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JOHN W. HANSON 


Education for freedom involves helping students develop inner re- 


sources which assist them in making effective decisions. 


It also 


necessitates clarifying some of the ambiguities surrounding current 


concepts of “freedom.” 


FRIEND from Kansas tells of a 

farmer in his district who encoun- 
tered the familiar problems of finding 
a hired hand whom he considered 
worth his keep. One day fortune 
seemed to smile upon him in the form 
of a man a neighbor had recommended. 
The first day the new hand harvested 
the back field, plowed the creek stretch, 
mended the woods fence, and topped 
off his day’s work by feeding the stock. 
Thoroughly elated at such a find, the 
farmer retired in high good spirits. 
When the following day proved rainy, 
he decided to reward his hand by sug- 
gesting he merely sort out the big po- 
tatoes in the pile in the cellar and take 
the rest of the morning off. When his 
hand had not put in an appearance by 
lunch time, the farmer went down the 
cellar to investigate. His new em- 
ployee was there sure enough, sitting 
before the potato pile, a potato in each 
hand, sweat on his brow, and three or 
four little spuds in one corner and an 
equal number of big ones in another. 
Upon seeing his employer, the hired 
hand dropped the potatoes with an 
oath, wiped his brow, and announced 
he was quitting. Thoroughly taken 
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aback, the farmer demanded what was 
wrong. “Well,” said the hand, “I 
didn’t mind plowin’ or harvestin’ or 
feedin’ the stock, but it’s these decisions 
that get me.” 

Fundamentally this flight from de- 
cision is the problem of freedom in our 
age. For freedom is nothing more than 
the power to make one’s own decisions 
and to carry them into effect. Were all 
our decisions as simple to make as those 
of the potato-sorting, most of us would 
not find our freedom as ill-fitting a 
garment as we do. But when our de- 
cisions must call into play the full 
gamut of our ideals, our hopes, our 
knowledges and our limitations, we are 
too often conscious that we have not 
yet fully grown into the clothes of free- 
dom. As teachers we must soberly rec- 
ognize the discomfort and the challenge 
it presents if we would forestall the 
flight from freedom which it bodes. 
This is a challenge worthy of our best 
efforts but not characterized by any 
surety of success. For the failure to 
build characters capable of wearing the 
cloth of freedom has in our time led 
many to flee from it, and this may in 
itself give us pause in assaying our 
strengths for the task. 

But the task in America is more deli- 
cate than it has been in many countries. 
Within our own day in Europe and 
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Asia what Erich Fromm appropriately 
termed the Escape from Freedom has 
led many to accept either the totali- 
tarianism of the right or of the left. 
Here in America few have thus far 
harkened to the call of authoritarian- 
ism and strong champions are arising 
to challenge those who would prey upon 
our uncertainties. We cannot under- 
estimate the contributions of these 
champions to the cause of freedom and 
we can glory in the fact that many of 
them have been teachers. But the abid- 
ing danger here in America arises less 
from overt restraints upon our freedoms 
than from our lack of inner resources 
to make independent decisions and the 
drift toward conformity which this has 
occasioned. Without the inner re- 
sources to make decisions the lack of 
external restraints is no guarantee of 
effective choice. It is our professional 
role as teachers educating for freedom 
to develop those inner resources which 
expedite effective decisions and to help 
students resolve the ambiguities which 
becloud freedom. This can only be 
done by consciously creating in our 
classrooms those conditions which pro- 
mote freedom and by openly confront- 
ing the ambiguities which beset the 


concept. 


Building Conditions of Freedom 
in the Classroom 


It has been said that to live is to 
stand before alternatives; it might 
equally be said that to live freely is 
to choose considerately among alterna- 
tives. This is the first condition of 
freedom and it imposes our first teach- 
ing imperative: To educate for free- 
dom we must provide choice situations 
in which students can make considered 
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decisions. Education has long been 


caught on the horns of the dilemma of | 


whether the teacher as a professional 
person should make all choices in class- 
room instruction or whether students 
are qualified to make decisions for 
themselves. As is so often the case with 
dilemmas, this is probably a false one; 
and thoughtful protagonists on either 
side have in practice qualified their 
positions in terms of the relevant com- 
petence of students. But less agreement 
in practice appears when other criteria 
implied by the concept of freedom are 
applied. 

The first of these further criteria is 
that the chotce situations which are 
provided should be real choice situa- 
tions. ‘Too much of what passes for 
democratic education upon careful 
scrutiny reveals itself to be masked 
manipulation. Any teacher who con- 
sistently finds students reaching his own 
preconceived conclusions might well 
exercise the caution of re-examining 
the choice situations presented. Nor can 
any real decision be arrived at in a 
situation in which alternatives may not 
be reasonably evaluated by students. 
The second of the further criteria for 
freedom of decision is not always as 
clearly perceived. Authority need not 
be limited to some external force which 
applies restraints; the inner barriers to 
freedom are often fully as high and in- 
surmountable as the external ones. The 
adventuresome teacher who is con- 
stantly thwarted by students’ insistence 
that ‘‘we’ve never done it this way be- 
fore” will bear willing witness to these 
barriers. The narrow conscience with 
rigid prescriptions, the ingrained and 
unexamined expectations which pre- 
vious experiences have built into us, 
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can be as harsh taskmasters as any 


external potentate. The expanding 


’ and self-inquiring conscience is always 


Se 
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world-building; the narrow conscience 
filled with rigid prescriptions is always 
world-constricting. Jf alternatives are 
to be faced squarely, it 1s just as im- 
portant that internal barriers be ex- 
amined as that external barriers be 
down. This is no clarion call for moral 
anarchy but rather a summons to teach- 
ers to lead in self-investigation. If stu- 
dents make decisions without plumbing 
the depths of the self to discover the 
sources of their decisions, we are but 
substituting the hidden authority of 
unexamined expectations for the open 
authority of the teacher,—a sorry ex- 
change. 

Psychologically the problem of free- 
dom in our age is one of security. This 
imposes the second imperative for 
teachers: To educate for freedom we 
must vest our choice situations with an 
atmosphere of security. This stands 
though many decisions in life are in- 
secure, and unhappy because insecure; 
for security is not some external situa- 
tion but a feeling within the individual, 
and as such it can be built into persons. 
Those persons who are in later life able 
to stand up against error, those who 
are able to non-conform when non-con- 
formity is proscribed, are precisely those 
persons who in early life have built an 
inner security. In part this security 
is built by avoiding moral aloneness. 
Decisions which differ from those of 
others need not produce insecurity if 
one recognizes that he holds common 
values with those others. But the need 
for security places two further restric- 
tions upon education for decision-mak- 


» Ging. First, security in decision-making 


coments 
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can be provided only by preserving 
some limits. Most effective planning, 
and hence most freedom, exists within 
limits and, where such limits are un- 
reasonable, in working to modify them. 
Honest education, however, calls for 
making the limits which bound student 
choices as clear and explicit as possible. 
Second, security in decision-making can 
be provided by not calling everything 
up for question at once. A human per- 
sonality is not destroyed by reshaping 
its values but by obliterating its whole 
constellation of values. Anti-demo- 
cratic values are given up by students 
as they see that these values conflict 
with other humane values which they 
hold. Good teaching modifies slowly 
and avoids that insecurity which pro- 
duces the flight from decisions. 

The role of freedom in the develop- 
ment of the self is one of its most im- 
portant facets. Significant choices build 
significant selves; insignificant choices 
build insignificant selves. This pre- 
sents us with our third imperative: To 
build for freedom we must vest school 
choices with the quality of significance. 
In the kind of expanding universe in 
which we live it is easy for individual 
significance to lose out in the race with 
infinity. Significance can best be as- 
sured by centering upon the supreme 
worth of the individual. The surest 
way of doing violence to such a concept 
is by reserving to students the “unim- 
portant” decisions. But significance 
can also be gained through an expand- 
ing conception of oneself: the pluralists 
have pointed out that one fulfills one- 
self in a multiplicity of group affilia- 
tions. Choices among such affiliations 
and action in them is one facet of free- 


dom. Inside of school and outside of 
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school, in the classroom and outside of 
the classroom, one part of education 
for liberty will be in encouraging a 
wide range of democratic group affiia- 
tions which will provide the individual 
with opportunities for self-actualization 
and the sense of significance. 


A final imperative of education for 
freedom is one which is deeply en- 
grained in democratic thinking: To 
build for freedom we must practice 
making decisions in an air of reason- 
ableness. It has been a fundamental 
credo of modern libertarians that edu- 
cation is the tool whereby the ration- 
ality of the populace is assured. But 
rationality is not an easy criterion to 
apply, for rational action calls for dis- 
covering and predicting the relevant 
consequences before acting. But per- 
ception and prediction call for difficult 
intellectual skills. For example, the 
actual environment often prohibits 
physical trial and error and demands 
symbolic control of conditions and con- 
sequences. Moreover, our words and 
symbols carry a freightage of magic all 
their own; and decisive action calls for 
stripping off affective coloration during 
consideration and reinserting it during 
action. 

Effective control of situations also 
involves negating the usurpation of 
real thought by borrowed thought. 
Freedom demands an intellectual hon- 
esty which searches for real reasons 
rather than parrots the reasons of 
others. Consequently effective teaching 
for freedom is always more concerned 
with consciously developing and apply- 
ing criteria in the process of decision- 
making than in measuring the products 
of decision-making against some ready- 
made answer. 
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Clarifying the Ambiguities 
of Freedom 

When teachers have set up the condi. 
tions of freedom in their classrooms, 
their task is but half finished; for the 
concept of freedom is ambiguous in our 
day and we will not serve its cause if 
our students go forth confused as to its 
meaning. Three such ambiguities illus. 
trate our job. The first of these is the 
confusion which confounds freedom 
from and freedom to. This confusion 
developed historically when emergent 
groups saw the church or state as im- 
posing restrictions upon them: the 
cause of freedom then became identified 
with removing restrictions. But in our 
day most of the old annoying restric- 
tions are gone and yet we often find 
ourselves unable to realize our full 
potentialities. The implications of 
this ambiguity for the classroom are 
weighty. Too much of our concern with 
developing free men has been devoted 
to relaxing or eliminating the rules 
which govern our schools and _ class- 
rooms on the assumption that once 
True 


freedom isn’t in breaking a rule, fol- 


rules are lifted, students are free. 


lowing a rule, or living without a rule. 
As teachers we should be more inter- 
ested in developing those tools which 


produce effective decisions and in de. | 


veloping in students those attitudes 
which view decision-making as the heart 
of freedom. When such tools and atti- 
tudes have been built into students the 
rules become increasingly superfluous. 
Teachers and schools justly come in for 
criticism when classroom rules have 
been lifted (in the name of freedom) 
in situations where students are not 
learning the processes of thought and 
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action which enable them to make and 
act upon considered decisions. 

The second ambiguity which de- 
mands clarification is the supposed ap- 
position between freedom and author- 
ity. It is customary to point out that 
authority should be limited to the 
realm of fact. (It is certain that one 
renders ill-service to the cause of free- 
dom and democracy if one allows the 
idea to develop that the way to deter- 
mine the number of legs on an ostrich 
is by a class vote.) Furthermore it is 
generally accepted that the common 
man is as expert as anyone on value 
questions. As most facile distinctions, 
this one between facts and values is 
neither too accurate nor too helpful. 
It is true that freedom requires choices 
among values, but this is not to say 
that any answer to a question involving 
values is as “good” as any other answer. 
(How often we hear the student com- 
plaint: ‘““This is only a matter of opin- 
ion and my opinion is as good as any- 
) Most important questions 


79? 


body else’s! 
in our day involve values and any such 
conception of value can only lead to 
anarchy, not liberty. Nor need we ac- 
cept conformity as the only alternative. 
But if we do not we must be willing to 
take the time to deal with questions at 
the level of differing values, teaching 
students to examine their values in 
terms of their consequences. For until 
we develop in students the habit of 


testing individual values for their con- 
sistency with other values they hold, 
they cannot be expected to learn to 
make decisions which they will be wil- 
ling to act upon. For when values are 
suddenly found to be in conflict, inde- 
cision results; and we teachers would 
be sorry spectators of the familiar flight 
from indecision into the arms of au- 
thoritarianism. 

The final ambiguity which we must 
help clarify is that which comes from 
confounding freedom for oneself with 
freedom for everyone. It is easy for 
man to universalize those particular 
conditions which set him free into those 
which would constitute “true” liberty 
for his neighbor. But too frequently 
the liberty of one man is the bondage 
of another. Thus freedom is ultimately 
the freedom to be different. The re- 
spect for the person who disagrees is 
one we must build in any free society, 
and our classrooms full of the rebels 
of youth are ideal grounds for building 
this respect. As teachers we must not 
only practice ourselves but encourage 
in our students the respect for the other 
person’s point of view. This respect 
need not be the value-neutral one that 
“his view is just as good as mine” but 
rather the value-positive attitude that 
“his is a view worth considering and 
investigating. Not the equality of 
conformity but the equality of diversity 
is the hallmark of freedom. 


” 


GIVE ME the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 


to conscience, above all liberties. 


.. And though all the winds of 


doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 


her strength. 


Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth 


put to worse in a free and open encounter. Her confuting ts the best 


and surest suppressing.—JOHN MILTON, Areopagitica. 
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Teachers and People 


NORMAN J. RUBIN 


A journalist discusses the most urgent problem facing American 


public education today: that of making sure the people understand 


the work of the schools. This complex problem requires, according 


to the author, both an education of the public and a reorientation 


if not a re-education of school people. 


Y TOPIC, “How Can We Make 
Sure the People Understand the 
Work of the Schools,” could easily be 
discussed exclusively in terms of the 
relationship between the teacher and 


the néwspaperman. I could lay down 
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a body of rules and regulations de- 
signed to stimulate an improved under- 
standing between the educator, on one 
hand, and the newspaperman, the ra- 
dioman or representatives of other 
media of communication on the other 
hand, all aimed at getting the teachers’ 
point of view before the public. 

But this approach, I think, would 
ignore the basic problem. The job of 
the public relations man, it seems to 
me, is twofold. First, he has to make 
sure that the product he wants the pub- 
lic to accept is properly packaged. Sec- 
ondly, he has to convince the public to 
accept it. This is a singularly inept 
analogy because education should never 
be discussed in terms of a product, but 
if I may continue to make use of it I'd 
like to say that I will concern myself 
here with the packaging. Mind you, I 


say the packaging because there is no 


doubt in my mind about the value or 
the high quality of the education taught 
in our schools today. 

As a matter of fact, education does 
not even require a public relations pro- 
gram, because the two terms are largely 
synonymous. Public relations, at its 
best, is education. Making sure the 
people understand the work of the 
schools is essentially an educational 
problem, and as such it eludes any sim- 
ple solution. It is in fact perhaps the 
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most complex problem facing Ameri- 
can public education today because it 
requires an education of the public and 
a reorientation if not a re-education of 
the educator as well. 


Mixed Feelings about Schools 


All of us are aware of the dichotomy 
which exists in the public’s attitude 
toward the schools. The public, by and 
large, concedes the importance of edu- 
cation but also questions its practical 
value and has only a grudging respect 
for it. The mythical John Q. Public 
cannot repeat often enough that the 
schools are necessary, but he is seldom 
able to explain to himself just why. 
He repeats the platitude that no man 
can succeed without an education but 
all around him he sees men of undis- 
puted financial success who never got 
beyond the second or third grade. In 
one breath he says that teachers are 
necessary and are members of a re- 
spected profession but in the next he 
expresses his contempt for them with 
the statement that “those that can, do, 
and those that can’t, teach.” He in- 
sists that his children go to school, 
mainly because of the law, but wonders 
what good it will do them and thinks 
of education in a generally disparaging 
fashion. 

But while we recognize the ambiguity 
in the public’s attitude toward educa- 
tion, I wonder how many of us recog- 
nize the corresponding dichotomy in 
the teacher’s attitude toward the public. 
The teacher respects the public as the 
source of his bread and butter. The 
public provides both the money to run 
the schools and the pupils that occupy 
them. The teacher regards the public 
as his employer and provider. But the 
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This article is adapted from a talk given 
by Mr. Rubin during the Connecticut Citi- 
zens Conference on Education at Lakeville, 
while he was associate editor of The Me- 
riden Journal of Meriden, Connecticut. 























teacher also distrusts the public, re- 
garding it as unsympathetic and actu- 


ally hostile toward education. More- 
over, the teacher tends to hold the 
public away at arm’s length, and often 
gives the appearance of sneering at the 
public. 

Getting the public to understand the 
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work of the schools requires a modifica- 
tion of both these attitudes—the teach- 
er’s and the public’s. Since the educator 
can control his attitude more easily 
than the public’s, I would say that the 
first step in promoting a better under- 
standing of the schools requires a modi- 
fication of the teacher’s attitude toward 
the public. 

In other words, the teacher must 
open the schools to the public. I don’t 
mean making them available for PTA 
meetings, nor opening the doors for 
annual Business - Industry - Education 
days, nor making the gymnasia avail- 
able for neighborhood recreation pro- 
grams. I mean that the teachers must 
be willing to meet the public on a 
common level, and must be willing to 
discuss their problems with the public 
honestly. They've got to rely on the 
ability of the public, whom they have 
educated, to understand their problems. 
Actually, reliance is justified: 
whenever the public comes into the 
schools to survey and inspect them at 
firsthand, it rates them highly. 


such 


Need To Attack Basic Problems 


Everyone knows that many phases of 
American public education are less 
than perfect. Certainly the public is 
aware of it, even if it can’t put its 
fingers precisely on the trouble. Educa- 
tors, however, are, on the whole, un- 
willing to discuss with the public the 
shortcomings of the school system. This 
attitude is unfortunate. Members 
the community resent, even though 
they may try to understand, the teach- 


of 


ers’ stubborn refusal to discuss their 
problems and shortcomings outside the 
classroom, while the general public dis- 
trusts such refusal on their part. 
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There is nothing wrong with ad- 
mitting occasional failures or lapses in 
any process—whether it be law, medi- 
cine, business or government — and 
fortunately the lapses in education are 
relatively few. Continued growth such 
as American public education has been 
and still is undergoing is almost in- 
variably accompanied by occasional 
weaknesses. If the teacher would admit 
these weaknesses and seek the coopera- 
tion of the community at large in cor- 
recting or overcoming them, I think he 
would arouse a certain amount of sym- 
pathy and understanding in the public 
at large. 

So long as PTA’s are limited to dis- 
cussing new school facilities, fluorida- 
tion of the water supplies, bacteria-kill- 
ing lighting systems, or so long as their 
activities are confined to raising money 
for cafeteria equipment, phonograph 
machines, movie projectors, or what 
have you, this valuable movement 
which could provide a tremendously 
effective instrument in bridging the gap 
between the public and the educator 
is largely wasted. Certainly the PTA’s 
should be enlisted in solving some of 
the basic problems which the educator 
encounters today—the problem of im- 
proving and expanding the curriculum 
so that it will more adequately fulfill 
the basic objectives of education, the 
problem of obtaining an improved 
guidance program, the problem of mak- 
ing the teaching profession more attrac- 
tive to young people, the problem of 
persuading pupils of working age to 
remain in school despite the lucrative 
jobs available to them, etc. 

You may say it is hardly feasible for 
the educator to admit weaknesses in the 
educational program in view of the 
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public’s apparent hostility. I contend, 
however, that these weaknesses cannot 
be hidden and that by trying to ignore 
them in public the teacher only arouses 
new criticism, new misunderstanding 
and new antagonism. Besides, despite 
the loud criticism voiced by a minority 
among certain elements in the popula- 
tion whose motives are, to say the least, 
questionable, I think the American 
public is anything but the enemy of 
education. If this were not true, the fu- 
ture of education would be dreadfully 
bleak and hopeless, something which I 
cannot concede. Moreover, it is not 
necessary to shout these shortcomings 
from the rooftops. There is in every 
community a nucleus of the population 
genuinely interested in and sympathetic 
toward public education. Even if the 
educator would take this group into his 
confidence he would be making a very 
real contribution toward opening the 
schools to the public. 


As Teachers Gain Confidence 


It seems to me that one of the real 
barriers separating the educator from 
the public is the painful self-conscious- 
ness of the teacher. In effect, the 
teacher too often has accepted the role 
thrust upon him by the most critical 
elements of the public—the role of an 
ineffective person who has taken refuge 
in the schools from the competitive 
conditions in the world at large, the so- 
called business world. Ironically, this 
so-called business world is as much a 
figment of the imagination as the image 
of the teacher dwelling in an ivory 
tower. I grant that in almost all socie- 


_ ties there is a gap between the teacher, 


the student or the man of contempla- 
tion, and the worker, the man of action. 
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What I object to is the self-conscious 
shame and embarrassment which the 
average teacher in this country feels 
about his profession. 

Let me cite an example. Some time 
ago I sat next to a high school teacher 
at a banquet, and during the evening 
struck up a conversation with him. If 
any man ever embodied the appearance 
of the affable and successful salesman 
and athlete, it was he. Yet, during the 
course of the dinner he confided that 
wherever he went he always felt that 
people immediately recognized him as 
a teacher. He said that whether in the 
smoker of a train or the bleachers of 
Yankee Stadium he felt he could be 
spotted as a teacher. His attitude may 
sound extreme. Certainly it’s ridicu- 
lous. But I think his attitude is fairly 
typical. ‘Teachers do tend to feel 
marked and painfully self-conscious. 


As a result, they tend to whine— 
about their salaries, about public hos- 
tility, and about other unfavorable 
aspects of their profession. In self de- 
fense they tend to adopt a rather 
patronizing attitude toward the public 
at large. They tend to use their col- 
lege degrees as a wall insulating them- 
selves from the “uneducated” public, 
including those people with equal or 
more extensive education than their 
own. 

Most educators recognize that event- 
ually the school year will be extended 
and that teachers will be employed on 
a year-round basis. But to listen to the 
individual teachers talk, one would 
think they expect an entire new staff 
will have to be hired for the summer 
so that they may continue to enjoy 
their vacations. I recognize that the 
five-hour school day is deceptive and 
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that teachers have to work as long and 
hard, if not longer and harder, than 
most people. I recognize that working 
with children is difficult and that teach- 
ers need relief from the strain. I also 
insist that having to turn out an en- 
tirely new newspaper every day is also 
a strain. The engineer, the dentist, the 
lawyer, the businessman and the factory 
worker feel the same way about their 
occupations. I cannot quite concede, 
therefore, that teachers need longer 
vacations than I or other people do. 
Every person feels that his job is diff- 
cult and wearing. I think teachers have 
got to stop feeling sorry for themselves 
and start realizing that any job, whether 
on a factory assembly line or in a retail 
business or in the professions, includ- 
ing teaching, is tiring and nerve-wrack- 
ing. Teachers must stop feeling self- 
conscious, abused and distinct from the 
public if they hope to win public under- 
standing and support. 

It may be true that in the 19th Cen- 
tury, when this nation was simulta- 
neously engaged in pushing back the 
frontiers and building an industrial 
society, when it needed every ounce of 
available brute force and strength to 
clear the forests, build new cities and 
new factories, it had no other choice 
than to neglect education. While the 
nation raced ahead to open up all its 
new frontiers, education had to take a 
back seat. As a result, the schools were 
entrusted to women, the weaker sex, 
because they were of secondary im- 
portance. The figure of the “‘school- 
marm” grew up, and came to be asso- 
ciated with education. Because we 
haven’t advanced too far in time from 
that era, an aura of femininity still 


clings to education. 
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But today education is of primary 


importance. Our technological society | 


would disintegrate without education. 
The teacher must recognize and be con- 
vinced of this elemental fact before he 
or she can impress it on the public. So 
long as the teacher himself questions 
the value of education—and I think 
that many of them accept the predom- 
inant cultural attitude that education 
is of secondary importance—the public 
realize its primary im- 


will never 


portance. 


When Citizens Study the Schools 


The other side of the token involves 
a re-education of the public. Perhaps 
in reality the the 
teacher and the public cannot be sep- 
arated and when one is reoriented the 
other will be. However, it seems to me 
that we have to start somewhere, and 
quickly, and since the teacher is close 
at hand, it might as well be in his 
direction. 


re-education of 


Actually, the task of reorienting the 
layman is not so formidable or so im- 
possible as it may seem. At least one 
community—and surely there have been 
others—recently managed to bring a 
great many laymen into its schools and 
in the process gave them a real under- 
standing of what goes on in the class- 
room. 

I’m referring to Pasadena, California, 
which recently completed a citizens’ 
survey of its school system. The diff- 
culties which the Pasadena school sys- 
tem encountered need not be recounted 
in any detail. Suffice it to say that a 
violent controversy developed there 
over the educational philosophy prac- 
ticed in its schools. Provoked by some 
irresponsible groups, it reached such 
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proportions that the superintendent of 
schools, Willard E. Goslin, was forced 
to resign. To quell this controversy, 
a citizens’ survey of education was 
launched in Pasadena. 

A total of 1,101 persons, including 
professional educators and laymen, par- 
ticipated in this survey. These people 
were organized into 14 steering com- 
mittees, 89 fact-finding committees and 
subcommittees, and 14 review com- 
mittees. When the survey was com- 
pleted a documented report of its find- 
ings was issued. This report concluded 
that the Pasadena school system is 
“fundamentally sound,” a conclusion 
that I contend will be reached in almost 
every community where a similar survey 
is conducted. 

Here, it seems to me, is a_ perfect 
vehicle for bringing the public into the 
schools and for making sure that the 
public understands the work of the 
schools. There is no need to wait for 
an attack on education before launch- 
ing such a school survey. It could be 
launched profitably in any community. 

During the administration of ex-Gov- 
ernor Chester Bowles an attempt was 
made to launch such a survey on a state- 
wide basis in Connecticut. From what 
I saw of it this admirable project 
floundered mainly because it was too 
big and because it lacked constant pro- 
fessional guidance and direction on the 
local level. Such guidance and super- 
vision as was afforded the laymen con- 
ducting the survey on the local level 
was intermittent. The guidance of a 
professional educator working on the 
scene is indispensable for such a survey. 


The survey committee itself should 
embrace as wide a cross-section of the 
community as possible to avoid charges 
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that it is weighted in favor of any one 
group or that it is silk-stocking or any- 
thing else. It should include repre- 
sentatives of labor as well as representa- 
tives of the manufacturers’ association 
and the chamber of commerce. It 
should include representatives of the 
American Legion, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the churches, the profes- 
sions and just plain, ordinary people— 
factory employees, mechanics, store 
clerks, secretaries, etc. 

If such a survey as this is to succeed, 
it must be honest. It should not be 
launched as a publicity stunt or as a 
means of drumming up support for a 
building program, salary increases or 
anything else. Furthermore, every as- 
pect of the school system, the excellent 
as well as the weak, must be opened to 
its scrutiny, or it will fail. Many su- 
perintendents and many teachers would 
welcome such a survey in theory, but 
would be timid about allowing it in 
their own systems, or else they would 
want to limit its field of investigation. 
These are the very people who are now 
keeping the public out of the schools. 
They are the timid, who act as if they 
were hiding something disgraceful, 
something un-American, behind their 
school doors. They are among those 
who would profit most from a citizens’ 
survey, which is a perfect instrument 
for arousing the public’s faith in the 
schools, for arousing its support of the 
schools and for arousing its interest in 
the schools. Just imagine having a 
thousand citizens in your community 
interested in improving the schools. 
The people who form a survey commit- 
tee would fight to have its recommenda- 
tions carried out. ‘They would form a 
powerful ally in helping the schools 
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get everything that is necessary for ful- 
filling their task, whether increased pay 
for teachers, new schools, expanded 
guidance programs or what have you. 
A survey like this will help bring a 
lot of people into the schools who 
haven't set foot into them since they 
were kicked out or handed their di- 
plomas—the newspaper editor, for in- 
stance. We’ve learned this in Meriden: 
we know that our readers like to see 
pictures of school activities and like to 
read stories about what’s going on in 
the individual classrooms. Even in 
Meriden, where we devote a minimum 
of one full page of news and pictures to 
the schools each week, I’m not sure the 


public understands the work of the 
schools. They’ve got to learn at first- 
hand that the schools today are differ- 
ent from what they were 20 or more 
years ago, just as the world is different, 
and that the schools are better than 
they were 20 years ago, even if the world 
is not. 

Citizen participation in education is 
essentially our goal. It seems to me that 
a citizens’ survey is a primary step that 
must be taken to obtain it. At the very 
least it would be an instrument for in- 
troducing the teacher to the citizen, 
and for allaying the misapprehensions 
that each has about the other. 





An Appeal for Common Sense 


AGNES E. MEYER 


Are current unjustified attacks on schools a modern outbreak of 


“vigilantism” ? 


A keen observer of the American social scene ana- 


lyzes these attacks and suggests positive means of meeting them. 


= IS a great relief these days to get 

away from the tensions of the na- 
tion’s capital and to look at our many 
problems from the sane vantage point 
of life in a local community. It is espe- 
cially heartening to discuss some of 
these problems in a county which is 
justly famous throughout the land as 
an independent, courageous commu- 
nity singularly competent to turn its 
ideals into a working reality. I am 
grateful to the American Association 
of University Women for inviting me 
and giving me this opportunity to 
recall the lasting contributions that 
have been made to the preservation of 
some of our noblest traditions. 

I am all the happier to do this be- 


Is 


cause the shrill voices which have been 
getting the headlines of late have dis- 
turbed the even tenor of our ways and 
tempted us to answer the violent people 
with equal violence. Yet the natural 
fears and conflicts of an endangered so- 
ciety can only be assuaged by the appli- 
cation of self-control, intelligence and 
native American common sense which 
characterize the highly literate popula- 
tion of Arlington and Americans as a 
whole. ‘This American common sense 
is derived from the daily necessity of 
solving dilemmas, annoyances and de- 
feats; it teaches us to accept difficulties 
without too much fear or anxiety. If 
we are more than usually disturbed to- 
day, it is because in the past we have 
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taken our heritage of freedom too much 
for granted. It seemed safely enshrined 
not only in our daily lives but in the 
Bill of Rights. Now we have suddenly 
awakened to the fact that freedom must 
be recaptured by every generation and 
that it will endure only as long as we 
stand ready to defend it at any cost, 
however high. Thus the cooperative 
endeavors you have made here toward 
social progress are of especial impor- 
tance today. For the freedoms we all 
cherish will be lost or preserved not in 
Washington or in our state govern- 
ments, but in the local communities 
where people live and strive, succeed 
or fail, as the case may be. 

But though very definite threats to 
the freedoms we have always taken for 
granted do exist today, let us not exag- 
gerate the danger. We tend to forget 
momentarily the great progress toward 
the extension of human freedom we 
have made during the past generation 
in ways almost too numerous to men- 
tion. We have underpinned old age, 
the destitute, and needy families with 
social security; improvements in the 
fields of health and education have been 
amazing; and the Negro with whose 
disadvantages Europe is always re- 
proaching us has possibly made greater 
progress toward equal rights than ever 
before in our history. If we remember 
the vitality our democracy has shown 
under the stress of wars both hot and 
cold, it will strengthen our faith in 
ourselves and help us to see the real 
dangers that confront our society not 
so much as a menace but as another 
challenge which must be met with the 
same fortitude and the same calm and 
constructive attitude. We must trust 
ourselves and each other as never before 
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Agnes E. Meyer, noted journalist and au- 
thor, is widely recognized for her staunch 
support of public education and of freedom 
to teach and to learn. This article is 
adapted from an address delivered by Mrs. 
Meyer in April 1953 before a branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women in Arlington, Virginia. Mrs. Meyer 
is also author of Out of These Roots: The 
Autobiography of an American Woman, 
which is to be published in mid-October 
by the Atlantic-Little, Brown Publishing 
Companies. 





and thus strengthen the faith of the 
country as a whole in its principles, its 
hopes and beliefs. We must speak our 
minds fearlessly, for in so doing we dis- 
cover that there are in ourselves and 
others human resources upon which we 
have never yet drawn. Nothing is 
more contagious, more inspiring than 
courage. 


Conspiracy Against Schools 


At the same time I do not wish to 
minimize the real dangers to our de- 
mocracy. And I shall select one of 
these for discussion which interests you 
and me most, the sinister attacks upon 
our public school system. For I think 
it is a clearly established fact that there 
has developed throughout our country 
in recent years—from Scarsdale, New 
York to Pasadena, California—a nation- 
wide, more or less organized conspiracy 
to undermine the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in our public school system. 
When I use the word conspiracy I mean 
a planned, concerted effort on the part 
of various individuals and organiza- 
tions, the source of whose ample funds 
is unknown, to attack public education 
with identical, monotonously repeated 
accusations that have just enough truth 
to make their falsehood seem plausible. 
These enemies of our schools have ob- 
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viously borrowed the tactics of the 
communists and fascists who maintain 
that if only a lie is repeated often 
enough with sufficient impudence, 
many people will finally believe it. 

It should not surprise us that sub- 
versive elements who wish to hurt de- 
mocracy should single out our unique 
public school system as their deadliest 
enemy. For public education is the 
heart-beat of our nation that daily re- 
news and purifies the blood stream of 
the democratic body politic. It has 
helped to make our nation great, toler- 
ant and hopeful, because it has released 
human talents and capacities in our 
country to a greater extent than has 
happened anywhere else in the whole 
course of human history. Thus if our 
public education is successfully weak- 
ened or destroyed, so is democracy it- 
self. 

That there may be a few 
minds behind this campaign is indi- 
cated, as I have said, by the constant 
repetition of the same propaganda 
using almost identical arguments, lan- 
guage and slogans, distributed often in 
vicious literature originating from a 


master 


single source: 

1. The schools do not teach the 3 
R’s. 

2. The teachers and the textbooks 
are communistic or at best socialistic. 

3. Progressive education breeds un- 
disciplined children if not delinquents 
and criminals. 

4. The schools are godless. 

That is the whole gamut of these ac- 
cusations. ‘They have been answered 
again and again with irrefutable proof 
to the contrary. But the answers are 
ignored. For the type of mentality 
with which we are dealing in this battle 
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to defend democratic institutions is 
impervious to reasonable persuasion 
and moral principles. 

One of the most regrettable results of 
these unjust criticisms is that the friends 
of the public school system have been 
jockeyed into a defensive position. 
They scarcely dare to make constructive 
criticisms themselves, lest they give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Thereupon 
the enemies shout: “Oh, so you think 
the public schools are perfect!” Thus 
do the falsehoods multiply one upon 
the other, and time and energies that 
should be used to improve our public 
schools are wasted because the honest 
critics of our educational system are 
forced into a state of siege mentality. 


To be sure, our colleges and univer- 
sities have also recently come under 
attack from members of Congress. But 
these Congressional persecutions of our 
educators would never have taken 
place, if the witch hunts on the local 
level had not been so successful in sow- 
ing mutual distrust and thereby de- 
stroying peace and orderly progress. In 
other words we would not now have a 
few dangerous Hitlers in Congress if it 
were not for the fact that we have a 
flock of little Hitlers in almost every 
locality. The situation reminds me of 
a little-known Calvin Coolidge story. A 
man complained to President Coolidge 
that a certain Senator was a scoundrel. 
“Well,” replied Coolidge calmly, “there 
are a lot of scoundrels in the country 
and they are entitled to some represen- 
tation.” 

Thus the whole crux of our strategy 
to protect the educational system is to 
meet the attacks in our local commun- 
ties. ‘The Congressional Hitlers must 
be criticized, opposed and ridiculed, 
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since ridicule is one of the strongest 
weapons. How can we remain silent 
while these members of the Senate and 
House maltreat honest American citi- 
zens, disrupt the work of Congress, and 
challenge the executive powers of the 
Administration? And no less serious, 
why should we allow these anti-demo- 
cratic members of Congress to defame 
our country and ruin the prestige of our 
nation in every foreign land? “How 
long will America stand for this?” asks 
the British journalist Francis Williams 
in the News Chronicle. He says of our 
Congressional _lunatic-fringe: ‘““The 
moral attitudes they depend upon and 
exploit matter not only to America but 
to the whole free world. And those of 
us who hold as our strongest article of 
international faith the need for the 
closest bonds of fidelity between Brit- 
ain, the Commonwealth and the United 
States have an obligation to tell our 
friends in America just how much dam- 
age those attitudes are doing to the 
cause of freedom everywhere.” 


Modern Vigilantism not Needed 


I mention these national and inter- 
national repercussions merely to point 
out the full seriousness of the situation 
we face. But I come back to my theme 
by stating as my belief that the few 
destructive members of Congress are 
not going to change their evil tactics 
until they hear from the grass roots. 
Not even the leaders of the new Ad- 
ministration will be able to cope with 
them successfully, for no truly demo- 
cratic statesman can afford to resort 
to punitive action. Yet force is the 
only thing the authoritarian mentality 
respects. Only the voters who elected 
these incipient dictators can use power 
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—the democratic power of the ballot— 
to bring them to their senses and per- 
suade them to renounce their present 
tactics. 

To oppose these irrational individ- 
uals successfully on a local basis, we 
must understand their psychology, for 
we are contending with deep psycho- 
pathic factors. They are mostly people 
who because of their own emotional 
difficulties have never been able to re- 
late themselves to the community and 
are now revenging themselves upon a 
society which they feel has rejected 
them. They are people filled with 
hatred because they feel insecure, lonely 
and slighted, and they satisfy this 
hatred by the systematic destruction of 
situations and confidence and mutual 
trust in order to benefit by the general 
confusion to acquire power for them- 
selves. “These Americans who see them- 
selves as the insulted and injured are 
not of any particular economic or social 
level. There are among them some of 
our rootless intellectuals, many of 
whom formerly found refuge in “Amer- 
ica First,” and now feel more adrift 
than ever since the majority of Ameri- 
cans have learned that our nation must 
defend human freedom not only here 
at home but throughout the world. 
The only satisfaction of these dis- 
gruntled elements is in destruction of 
the community solidarity of which they 
cannot make themselves a part. They 
are incapable of loyalty to any group— 
not even to the political party which 
elects them to office. And their anti- 
communism is nothing but a screen for 
their hatred of the sound, honest, stable 
members of society. Therefore, the 
conservatives make a deadly mistake 
when they think that these people are 
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a bulwark against communism. The 
German industrialists made the same 
miscalculation concerning Hitler. The 
real hatred of our professional anti- 
communists is precisely for the con- 
servatives themselves whom they envy 
their respectability and the fact that 
society looks up to them. That is why 
they attack such patriotic, honorable 
and successful men as General Mar- 
shall, Secretary Dulles, Senator Know- 
land, Charles Bohlen, Bishop Oxnam 
and others on the Federal level and, on 
the local level, that emblem of all that 
is sound and good and essentially con- 
servative, the public schools. 


It is a desperate contest the nation 
faces in coping with these elements, for 
either they must break down through 
self-defeat, or they will break down 
everybody else. They are “dead-end 
kids” with whom every social worker 
and teacher is familiar, adolescents who 
are getting square with a world which 
they feel has never been fair to them. 
That is also why they use the childish 
device of name-calling whenever they 
are criticized. 


In dealing with these maladjusted 
members of our society, we are baffled 
and handicapped by a bad conscience. 
For they are the result of the weak- 
nesses in our society, of its extreme com- 
petitiveness, of its intense striving for 
social and economic status, and of its 
total neglect in the past of children who 
could not stand these pressures. Our 
worship of success creates bitterness in 
the unsuccessful. And these embittered 
monstrosities, without faith in love and 
kindliness, without respect for human 
beings or for any of the values that we 
cherish, these men who seek success 
whatever the cost, are a reproach to us 
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because they are the prototypes of our 
American vices. 


Furthermore, even the legitimate de- 
mands of democracy are a strain upon 
the weak, for it calls for self-discipline, 
and the sacrifice of the will to power 
for the common good and for the estab- 
lishment of a high group civilization. 
Thus it is not surprising that in times 
of danger that call for even greater 
sacrifices, many self-centered individ- 
uals seek to destroy a society that de- 
mands too much of them. 


Therefore it is a mistake to charac- 
terize these elements as types of Ameri- 
can fascism. They are a modern ver- 
sion of vigilantism, a role that had 
dignity in our frontier days because 
the early vigilantes were filling a real 
need before law and order had been 
established. But they have no place 
and no legitimate function in our pres- 
ent society. What these modern vigi- 
lantes want is to establish their own 
law and domination for the law and the 
cooperative behavior of an orderly de- 
mocracy. 


An Outstanding School System 

Thus we only make martyrs of these 
psychopathic characters if we gang up 
on them as disturbers of the peace. The 
role of the martyr would only be used 
as another asset and as justification of 
all that they are doing. We only hurt 
ourselves and our objectives if we sup- 
press these anti-democratic forces with 
hostile methods. The most useful les- 
son we can give these vigilantes whether 
in Congress or in the local communi- 
ties is that true Americans refuse to use 
coercive power in the war of ideas. The 
best weapon we have lies in strengthen- 
ing community solidarity through im- 
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provement of our school-community re- 
lationships which keep open the free 
communication between all citizens 
and prevent exactly what the vigilantes 
want, the fragmentation of our society. 
That is also the reason why the com- 
munists take great delight in the activi- 
ties of the vigilantes. For the more 
they confuse us with attacks on the 
schools and the more we allow our- 
selves to be driven into a merely defen- 
sive attitude, the better the commu- 
nists can fish in these troubled waters. 


You can readily see from this analysis 
of the vigilante mentality, why it was a 
delight to me to get reacquainted with 
the steady progress toward closer school- 
community cooperation that has been 
made in Arlington. It has been said 
of Americans that we lack philosophic 
and political theories which can be 
used as a battle cry against the totali- 
tarian ideologists. But this assuredly 
does not apply to the field of education. 
It has been accepted in all of our school 
systems that democracy, as we know it, 
is the highest form of government be- 
cause it seeks to develop the latent 
potentialities of all of its citizens. We 
do not regard democracy as just another 
form of government, but as a continu- 
ally expanding method of living to- 
gether. Thus our educational system 
is an institution which has grown out 
of the historical soil in which it was 
rooted and has become indistinguish- 
able from democracy itself. 

This philosophy of our democratic 
schools is implemented differently by 
different educators since they them- 
selves necessarily vary in intelligence, 
imagination and administrative skill. 
But I can say without exaggeration that 
the Arlington school system, given the 
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handicaps with which it began six years 
ago, is one of the finest examples in the 
country of the application of our Amer- 
ican princples of education. And it 
has made this astounding progress in 
so short a time because the citizens of 
Arlington, the Board of Education they 
elected, the school administrators and 
the teachers have all pulled their weight 
in the boat and have done it in unison. 
Increasing mutual confidence among 
all of these elements was an important 
factor in the actual accomplishments. 


To an observer like myself it seems 
that the superior quality of the Arling- 
ton Board of Education has been of 
value far beyond anything the county 
as a whole as yet realizes. I have a 
fairly large acquaintance with such 
boards and I know of none that ex- 
ceeds this one in the technical educa- 
tion, the varied professions represented 
and the experiences in administration 
that are to be found among the five 
members of the Arlington School 
Board. The devotion which the Board 
has shown to its onerous duties and the 
respect which it has earned have never 
been more important to the schools 
than at present when almost all of 
them, sooner or later, are confronted 
with criticism and attacks. 

Equally important in the rapid prog- 
ress of what used to be a neglected ed- 
ucational system was the appointment 
of first-rate school administrators and 
supervisors who improved the whole 
situation by able leadership. Together 
with the specialists and assistant teach- 
ers who were selected with great care, 
this battery of experts have pulled to- 
gether a school program which was for- 
merly limited to the 3 R’s until it has 
developed into a curriculum that is 
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comparable to the highest standards. 
Furthermore, the system became one of 
even quality, a matter of greater justice 
to all the children of a county whose 
schools used to vary from good to bad. 


Of especial value has been the pro- 
gram of in-service training which I at- 
tended some weeks ago, where small 
and large groups of teachers were en- 
thusiastic about this opportunity to 
grow in their profession under expert 
guidance. It was an education for me 
to see the various groups and their lead- 
ers arrive at new ideas in vocational 
guidance, music, mathematics, physical 
education and other branches of the 
rich curriculum. It was like a poem— 
an American poem of mutual confi- 
dence, mutual respect and the resultant 
harmony of fine minds working together 
toward common goals. The flow of 
ideas back and forth, the discussions 
that took place at these workshops con- 
stitute a truly democratic school system 
in which the learning process is con- 
tinuous for the pupils, their teachers 
and administrators. No wonder the 
morale of the teachers has been trans- 
formed since last I made a study of these 
schools, and morale of the teaching staff 
is as important today as adequate sal- 
aries for holding teachers and for re- 
cruiting new ones. Every human being 
is attracted to an organization where 
his work is appreciated and where he 
has the opportunity to rise in his pro- 
fession through increasing competence. 
Nothing could be a greater asset at this 
period of acute teacher shortage. 


Citizen Participation Is Essential 


To be sure, it has taken an increased 
budget to provide this expert leader- 
ship and the workshops, but it was on 
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the whole the most economical way of 
achieving quickly an excellent and 
varied curriculum, taught by people 
who are daily achieving greater pro- 
fessional skill. 


These remarkable innovations have 
aroused interest and favorable comment 
far beyond the reaches of Arlington 
County in various professional publica- 
tions. But in these comments there 
has never been sufficient appreciation 
of the fact that the Board of Education 
and the school authorities were success- 
ful in these experiments because they 
took the parents and the general public 
with them every step of the way. And 
if I were to single out only one feature 
of the Arlington schools for commenda- 
tion it would be the broad area of citi- 
zen participation that they have been 
able to achieve through numerous com- 
mittees, councils and advisory groups 
who have assisted in the formulation 
of the curriculum, in the selection of 
textbooks and in other contributions 
to individual schools. For the local 
P.T.A.’s the usual speeches which have 
no relationship to immediate school 
problems have become obsolete. Fath- 
ers as well as mothers attend the meet- 
ings to discuss educational issues and 
to study the problems constantly aris- 
ing in a dynamic school program. It 
has become a generally accepted theory 
throughout our country that we should 
have community-centered schools, but 
seldom have I encountered that demo- 
cratic ideal so thoroughly implemented 
as it is in Arlington. And the results 
have been all the more constructive be- 
cause this county is fortunate in having 
among its citizens probably a higher 
percentage of skilled, professional tal- 
ents than most other counties. 
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For example, the whole battle con- 
cerning “progressive education” was 
headed off by the active cooperation on 
curriculum and textbooks of a unique 
organization called ““The Parents Coun- 
cil on Instruction.” When parents 
meet regularly to discuss with the as- 
sociate superintendent what kind of 
education they want for their children, 
what philosophy the school should fol- 
low, and what textbooks should be 
used, the whole community feels in- 
volved in its school program and is 
ready to defend it, however progressive 
or modern, against the criticisms of 
people who yearn for “the good old 
days” and the little school house which 
unfortunately was red. The ironical 
thing is that these people who see the 
present educational methods as hope- 
lessly unregenerate are by no means a 
good advertisement for the old-fash- 
ioned kind of education they now 
idealize. But Arlington County is to 
be congratulated for the way in which 
it has taken most of them tactfully into 
camp and gone serenely on its way. The 
parents and citizens who have achieved 
this truly democratic victory have given 
a useful lesson in political action of the 
wisest kind to many less alert commu- 
nities. ‘They also learned that demo- 
cratic action is far more effective than 
that of the rival ideologies of the left 


or right with which it has to contend. 

These schools have been transformed 
into a second home for children be- 
cause both work and play have been 
shared by the parents, themselves, and 
by that larger family, the community 
as a whole. The learning process has a 
serious content and meaning because 
it is replete with life, with the real life 
of the county, the nation and the world. 
In such a happy setting the child re- 
tains the courage to be himself as he 
feels his abilities expanding. And he 
rejoices the more in his own progress 
because it is shared by his classmates 
and his family. 

We talk often of the American way 
of life as if it were something finished 
It is a way because it 
beckons us onward to ever greater 
heights of achievement. And the way 
that each local community finds of 
triumphing over the wave of reaction 
with which it is now afflicted will de- 
cide what the world thinks of us. This 
is another era when we should say of 
ourselves what Emerson said of the 
American people over a hundred years 
ago: “We are not minors and invalids 
in a protected corner, not cowards 
fleeing before a revolution, but guides, 
redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the 
Almighty effort and advancing on 
Chaos and the Dark.” 


and perfected. 


WHEN men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than they believe the very founda- 
tions of their own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power 
of thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, and 
that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can be 


carried out. 


That at any rate is the theory of our Constitution... . 


—JUSTICE HOLMEs in United States vs. Abrams 250 U. S. 630, 1919. 
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Watchman, What of the Night? 





RICHARD BARNES KENNAN 


Reporting on the present status of the attacks on public education, 


the author of this article describes current efforts of many organi- 


zations in support of the schools. 


Or of the most frequent questions 
asked by laymen as well as educa- 
tors of NEA Defense Commission staff 
members as they travel about the coun- 
try is “What is the present status of the 
attacks on public education?” 

Optimistically speaking, there are 
two old sayings that seem to have ap- 
plication to the present status of the at- 
tacks: “When it gets dark enough, the 
stars come out” and “It is always dark- 
est just before the dawn.” 

Among the brightest “stars” that 
have appeared in the gloom are the new 
and renewed efforts of many organiza- 
tions in support of the schools. 

Probably the most helpful of the new 
efforts is the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools and its 
many hundreds of affiliated local 
groups. The sincere and constructive 
studies of school problems initiated 
through the efforts of the Citizens Com- 
mission have brought about broader 
understanding of the needs of the 
schools and greater support for pro- 
grams to strengthen and advance the 
work of public education. 

Certainly the most valuable of the 
renewed efforts comes through our old 
and trusted friend, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and its 
state and local units. Any group that 
is as firmly dedicated to the welfare of 

America’s children as is the PTA is 
bound to find in each new challenge 
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renewed strength for greater contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the schools. The 
PTA’s in general have shown that they 
recognize that what is best for the wel- 
fare of teachers is in the long run im- 
portant for the welfare of the children 
in schools. 

Other bright stars that have served 
as beacon lights of encouragement and 
even as guide lights for the teaching 
profession have been the encourage- 
ment and sometimes the vigorous sup- 
port of major groups in our national 
life such as the American Association 
of University Women, the American 
Federation of Labor, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United 
Church Women, to name but a few. 
Support from many newspapers and 
national publications has also been 
heartening and widespread. Local or- 
ganizations and publications have been 
extremely valuable in local situations 
and, by their proximity, have shown 
even brighter for local school systems 
that have been destructively criticized. 

A sort of Milky Way of brightness in 
the sky has come about through the 
apparent waning of successful efforts 
on the part of the professional detrac- 
tors of the schools and of teachers. 


These people are finding out to their 
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chagrin that “you can’t fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

The potential deepening of the dark- 
ness appears to be limited to two areas. 

There are recurring reports to the 
effect that those who do not like public 
education have made available sev- 
eral public relations experts to work 
through a group of self-proclaimed 
patriotic organizations. It is indicated 
that the schools will not be the only 
basic American institution to suffer 
from this source. The use of respect- 
able-sounding, self-proclaimed patriotic 
agencies as mouthpieces for forces ma- 
levolent to American freedom is one 
of the most dangerous and difficult 
techniques to oppose. 

As indicated above, this activity is so 
far in the area of substantial, but not 
substantiated, rumor. It is something 
to watch for but not to be alarmed 
about, unless or until it becomes an 
accomplished procedure. 


Legislative Investigations 


The other darkest area is in terms 
of legislative investigations. ‘There 
have been numerous such investigations 
by state legislatures and some local 
groups as well as the Congress of the 
United States. The results of these in- 
vestigations up to the present time have 
varied tremendously. Some of them 
have been helpful, as in the case of the 
special committee to investigate text- 
books in the 1953 Tennessee legislature. 

An “investigation” that is of con- 
siderable concern to school people at 
the present time is that of the Select 
Committee to Investigate Foundations 
set up in the closing days of the first 
session of the 83rd Congress under the 
chairmanship of Mr. B. Carroll Reece 
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of Tennessee. The committee is also 
authorized to investigate “organizations 
which have great tax exemptions.” 

The Chairman, in his opening re- 
marks concerning his concept of the 
purposes of this committee, has indi- 
cated that he personally has already 
pre-judged some of the institutions he 
plans to investigate. Mr. Reece listed 
‘“‘a few examples of foundation-financed 
unscholarly projects which are, in fact, 
pro-Communist and pro-Socialist pro- 
paganda. .’1 Among these, Mr. 
Reece includes: “‘a) the Encyclopedia 
of Social Sciences is slanted toward the 
Left”; * “b) the University of Chicago 
Round Table is propaganda, not edu- 
cation”; * “c) the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project [of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University] is slanted toward 
the Left’; * ““d) the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets edited by a Communist”; > and 
“e) the NEA and PEA propagandize 
for Socialism.” 6 

In his speech, Mr. Reece at one point 
referred directly to the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Reece stated, 
“The ideology of the National Educa- 
tion Association was stated in 1934 by 
Williard E. Givens, who at that time 
was superintendent of schools at Oak- 
land, California, and subsequently be- 


*U. S. House of Representatives, Ist Session 
83d Congress. Congressional Record 99:140, p. 
10191; July 27, 1953. 

2 Tbid. 

8 Ibid., p. 10192. 

‘ Tbid. 

5 Ibid., p. 10193. 

* Ibid. 
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came executive secretary of the NEA, 
a post which he held 18 years. Under 
the title ‘Education for the New Amer- 
ica,’ in the Proceedings of the 72d An- 
nual Meeting of the NEA, Givens said 
in 1934. ... "7 He then quotes a 
portion of three paragraphs of a state- 
ment dealing mainly with “a dying lais- 
sez-faire.”’ § 

Without our passing judgment on the 
nature of the statement which Mr. Ree- 
ce quotes, the fact is evident to anyone 
who seeks the truth that it in no way 
can be taken as an indication of “the 
ideology of the National Education As- 
sociation.” In the first place, the state- 
ment was not made at a meeting of the 
NEA but was made at an entirely sepa- 
rate convocation of the then Depart- 
ment of Superintendence held at a dif- 
ferent time in another city. This de- 
partment was autonomous in nature 
and even its official actions represented 
only the policy of an independent 
agency, a majority of whose members 
were also members of the NEA but 
represented only a small fraction of the 
total NEA membership. However, the 
report to which Mr. Reece refers was 
not an official action even of the au- 
tonomous group, for it represented only 
the contemporary thinking of a small 
discussion group. Dr. Givens’ only re- 
lationship to this report lay in the fact 
that he had been responsible for or- 
ganizing a number of discussion groups 
for the Department of Superintendence 
and these groups handed him their re- 
ports for presentation to the depart- 
ment assembly. The reports did not be- 
come official policy of the department 
but were simply received and filed. To 


* Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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attempt to use the words of a temporary 
discussion group of an independent or- 
ganization of less than ten thousand 
members as an indication of the official 
policy of another agency of half a mil- 
lion members is ridiculous. It is in the 
same class as saying that the Browns 
must be an immoral family because Dr. 
Brown’s nephew said a naughty word 
when he was down at the swimming 
hole with a group of his chums during 
his early adolescence. 

Whether or not the present period is 
actually that of the deepest darkness 
just preceding the dawn, and just how 
bright that dawn will be, depends in 
large measure on the activities, the 
unity and the leadership of the teach- 
ing profession. In fact, it can well be 
said that the future will be bright in 
direct ratio to our response to the chal- 
lenge of the final paragraph of the 
ASCD Yearbook for 1953: 

“The American people have a right 
to look to their teachers and educators 
for leadership. Educational leadership 
is a tough, rugged business in our coun- 
try at the present time. The schools 
are at the center of nearly all of the 
bitterly contested issues in American 
culture—race relations, politics, reli- 
gion, international relations, and 
others. This nation and its freedoms 
will stand or fall by what happens to 
the education of its people. What hap- 
pens to education will depend on how 
much of the power of the people is 
brought to its support. That is the 
challenge to educational leadership in 
our times.” ® 


® Forces Affecting American Education, 1953 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, a Department of the 
National Education Association. 1953, p. 174. 
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Educational Confusion 
in a Dangerous Era 


What are the basic aims of education today? 


JAMES MARSHALL 
Why and how do 


pressure groups attempt to emphasize some of these aims at the 


expense of others? 


A former school board president explains the 


board’s responsibility in mediating between the educator and those 


who would restrict or silence him. 


Ww ASK at least four things of edu- 
cation today: First, we wish it to 
preserve our cultural heritage and to 
instruct our children in their past; 

Secondly, we want it to train them to 
live successfully and effectively in the 
world today, and this I presume must 
include the courage to face an uncer- 
tain and dangerous future; 

Thirdly, we want them to be able to 
work for the improvement not only of 
their own lot but of their country and 
the world; and, 

Finally, we want to train young peo- 
ple to be able to create wholesome rela- 
tionships with others and to behave in 
a humane manner. 

We each may put a different emphasis 
on these different functions of educa- 
tion and we each might suggest a differ- 
ent method to accomplish this educa- 
tion. Out of these differing views as to 
emphasis and method come some of the 
most bitter battles over education. It 
is around these that pressure groups 
form. 

Pressure groups are not in themselves 
bad. In a complex society they are the 
only way perhaps in which we can dem- 
ocratically express our views and ob- 
tain our ends. It is when pressure 
groups in the field of education forget 
the child, think only of their selfish in- 
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terests, are arbitrary and uncharitable 
towards those who differ and those who 
must administer an educational pro- 
gram, that pressure groups become evil 
and dangerous to a free education. 
For myself, I believe that all four 
educational aims are important to edu- 
cation in a democracy and in a troubled 
time. For myself, I would put the 
greatest emphasis on the creation of 
good attitudes and relationships. This 
seems to me to be the best approach to 
instruction in the application of the 
Golden Rule and to the development 
of behavior which is social and moral. 
Perhaps we can use a shorthand ex- 
pression and say that what we want in 
education is to develop wisdom, which 
has been defined as “experience and 
knowledge together with the power of 
applying them.” Thus said Torres 
Bodet, the recent Director General of 
UNESCO, “It must be the purpose of 





James Marshall is an attorney at law, a 
past president of the Board of Education 
of New York City, and lecturer on public 
administration, New York University. This 
material was presented in May 1953 in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, during the 
Conference on Public Education in a Dan- 
gerous Era, sponsored by the National Com. 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA. 
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. . education to combine new knowl- 
edge with old experience into a design 
for better living.” ‘The power to apply 
experience and knowledge, the need 
for education to lead to the capacity 
to act, are too often forgotten. That 
is why education must be fashioned not 
only to instruct in know-how and skills 
but to develop the capacity to act. It 
is not enough for a child to grow up 
knowing facts correctly and what the 
right action may be at the right time. 
The aim of modern education is not 
and ought not be to create good kibitz- 
ers. Good citizenship demands far 
more than that. We can say, then, 
that in essence the dominant pattern 
of American education today can be 
put into the formula: experience plus 
knowledge plus the power to apply 
them equals wisdom. 


That our schools are not entirely 
successful, that they fail many times to 
achieve this formula is obvious. But 
our ignorance of human _ psychology 
and the processes of learning is great in 
spite of all the progress of the last half 
century. And we know, our teachers 
are not perfect teachers either and our 
children don’t live in a vacuum. They 
are in a world of imperfect adults. 

We are living in a time in which 
family ties have weakened and the fam- 
ily circle has contracted; a time, too, in 
which loyalties which formerly were 
centered on family and neighborhood 
have been greatly diffused. Religion 


has lost much of its stabilizing value. 
As a result the system of rewards and 
punishments on which our civilization 
is built has become weakened as the 
family and religion, the neighborhood 
and the old economic relationships and 
emphases have changed. This affects 
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social organization, government, in- 
dustry and education. And if we ap- 
pear to be floundering in our schools 
and our children seem undisciplined, 
it is because we are more inclined to 
bear witness to their lack of discipline 
and the failure of the traditional re- 
wards and punishments in their up- 
bringing than we are to admit the same 
lacks in ourselves and the same failures 
in our adult institutions. For when 
the child is impudent or disorganized 
or fails to do his school work, don’t we 
accuse him promptly of lack of dis. 
cipline? But when we adults are impu- 
dent or disorganized or fail to do our 
work, are we not equally prompt to 
justify ourselves in the name of social 
equality (“Ill tell him just what | 
think”) , freedom (“I'll do as I please’) 
and independence (“I can get a job 
any time”)? 

There is scarcely a pocket of popu- 
lation in the world today which is not 
fermenting slowly or violently because 
of the impact of science, technology and 
industry. There are no longer static 
societies, if there ever were any. For 
science, technology and industry, which 
have given greater security against 
plagues and famines, have given us also 
greater insecurity in our private lives, 
greater threats to our civil rights and 
greater power to destroy ourselves and 
our civilization. 


Impact of Words 


The ferment caused by science, 
technology and industry has been vastly 
accelerated by the impact of words, 
which have become more powerful 
weapons at the service of addicts to ag- 
gressive ideologies. We are able now 
as never before to raise nostrums, how- 
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ever untested, to worldwide passions, 
to worldwide hopes and hatreds with 
the aid of electronics. And the echoes 
and reflections of a lie can be multiplied 
and dispersed more broadly and rapidly 
than truth validated by the experience 
and faith of centuries. 

True, the psychological sciences have 
given us better understandings of hu- 
man behavior and greater knowledge of 
how to improve human relations. We 
have scarcely tapped their possibilities 
in these respects. Some of the more 
recently graduated teachers understand 
these discoveries—more can use the 
lingo—but little of this knowledge has 
affected school administration or the 
greater educational forces of the mass 
media. But we have used those aspects 
of the psychological sciences which have 
increased the power to mislead, to com- 
municate hatred and to intimidate. 

This civilization in which our chil- 
dren grow up is not only disturbed by 
the change in family and other relation- 
ships and the change in our value sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments. It is 
confused in many ways; and it must be 
particularly confusing to children when 
time and again the precepts of the adult 
world conflict with its examples. 


We teach our children about the 
world beyond our national borders. 
We must, for the everyday news, the 
economics of our country, the careers 
of our boys who join the armed forces, 
the movies, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision constantly bring children in con- 
tact with foreign lands, foreign cus- 
toms, foreign thoughts. In our schools 
we try to bring some order out of the 
information to which they are sub- 
jected. We try to show that the basic 
needs of people are the same although 
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their attempts to satisfy those needs 
have innumerable variations. Inade- 
quately today, rather fearfully, we try 
to show how our system differs from its 
principal contender. 

Surely we would not advocate teach- 
ing our youngsters to regard all foreign 
peoples with hatred and suspicion, as 
the Russians teach the children in their 
schools. It has never been the prevail- 
ing attitude of our country to hate or 
distrust the people of other lands. Our 
nation was built on the sweat of for- 
eigners and preserved by their blood. 
You will recall that Lincoln said: 

“From the first appearance of man 
upon the earth down to very recent 
times, the words ‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ 
were quite or almost synonymous. Even 
yet, this has not totally disappeared. 
The man of the highest moral cultiva- 
tion, in spite of all which abstract prin- 
ciple can do, likes him whom he does 
know much better than him whom he 
does not know. To correct the evils, 
great and small, which spring from 
want of sympathy and from positive 
enmity among strangers, as nations or 
as individuals, is one of the highest 
functions of civilization.” 


Nevertheless, our youngsters read and 
hear prominent people who are con- 
sumed with hatred and suspicion. They 
are confronted by the fact of legislation 
which discriminates between would-be 
immigrants of different origins and 
which treats with scant dignity those 
admitted to our soil. 

Fair play has been an ethic taught in 
our schools, and the belief that it was 
wrong for a boy or girl to inform on his 
classmates has been deeply implanted 
within us. It is not merely a matter of 
good sportsmanship—though that is 
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nothing to be looked down on. It has 
an honorable and moral base in the 
proverb: “Reveal not the secret of an- 
other.” This is important, because a 
democracy can only survive on mutual 
faith. What conflict must be aroused, 
then, in our children, when to the 
minds of some of our leaders only a 
public and televised revelation of for- 
mer associates will be regarded as evid- 
ence of a purged belief and a contrite 
heart. This procedure is far removed in 
substance and spirit from the dignity of 
the Anglo-American grand jury system. 


What conflict, too, must be created in 
youngsters when some of their teachers 
—and other well-meaning “liberals’— 
have claimed it to be a breach of aca- 
demic freedom to insist that teachers 
shall not conceal their allegiances and 
shall not owe devotion to a cause which 
would sacrifice to party discipline truth 
and honesty in research and teaching? 


Guilt by Association 


Another contradiction which must 
severely affect the child today is the 
growing acceptance of the doctrine of 
guilt by association. To anyone trained 
in the history of American constitution- 
al principles this is a horrifying devel- 
opment. Unfortunately, I believe our 
children and most of our adult popula- 
tion have not been sufficiently grounded 
in the meaning and wisdom of these 
constitutional principles. For more 
than a generation we have failed to give 
the spirit and feeling of these principles 
to our school and college students. But 
they have been taught to resent the 
doctrine of guilt by association which 
was the foundation of Nazi racism and 
is the foundation of the Soviet police 
state. Is guilt by association to be 








deemed bad in others and good in 
Americans? It has been our American 
doctrine that a person is innocent 
until he is proven guilty—not just until 
he is accused of guilt or declared guilty 
by some witness immune from a libel 
suit and with access to the headlines of 
thousands of publications. Even more 
fundamental than the presumption of 
innocence, we have taught our children 
the Judeo-Christian faith in personal 
responsibility and individual salvation. 


Ezekiel declared, ““What mean you by 
quoting this proverb in the Land of 
Israel “The fathers eat sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge’? 
As I live... you shall have no more 
occasion to quote this proverb. . . . He 
who sins shall die; the son shall not 
bear the consequences of the father’s 
iniquity or the father bear the conse- 
quences of the son’s iniquity; the right- 
eousness of the righteous shall be put 
to his own account, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be put to his.” 

This doctrine not only put an end 
to an immoral principle of primitive 
peoples; it set a sign of immorality on 
the doctrine of guilt by association for 
all time. How are our children to 
reconcile Ezekiel with some of the cur- 
rent Congressional investigations and 
newspaper headlines and columns? 

Do we really want our children to 
grow up convinced of the virtue of 
wisdom and the value of statesmanship? 
If so, what kind of example do we 
adults set? Or when we speak of citi- 
zenship education, do we only want 
them to take their places in the ranks 
of partisans—that is, of course, partisans 
who will upset no applecarts? 

We expect integrity and courage in 
our scholars and scientists. Our chil- 
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' dren have the right to expect honesty 
' and forthrightness in their teachers. 


But do parents always want this? Does 
the public want teachers to have the 
high standards of the scholar and the 
scientist? I am afraid that if teachers 
were always honest and forthright, if 
children were really to be taught to 
think for themselves, if they learned 
to call the turn on the contradictions 
in our society, schools and_ teachers 
would be under even heavier attack 
than they are today. I believe we want 
teachers and children to pull their 
punches. 

Then we should face this fact and 
the resultant, which is that education 
can never be satisfactory when a part 
of the culture which we transmit is 
that honest inquiry and honest expres- 
sion can go only so far. Even today 
when teachers are often confused—and 
usually timid in the bargain—they are 
condemned when they do not gild the 
platitude. If teachers in self-protec- 
tion are not to deceive themselves and 
their pupils, if they are to train free 
citizens for a free society, they will need 
strong and convinced support of a pub- 
lic which will think it important that 
children grow up to face facts and fol- 
low reason even though it hurts. Frus- 
tration, anxiety, hostility and war will 
be the inevitable results of a society 
which places scholars and scientists in 
one category of intellectual integrity 
and teachers in another. 

Teachers are only human, and if they 
believe it to be dangerous to think and 
teach facts and reason, they will retreat 
into precepts of the trite. If teachers 
and their pupils find that rewards go 
to pretty words and pleasant dreams 
and punishment tollows the challenge 
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of contradictory behavior and the test 
of reason, will they not tend to subdue 
their thought and yoke it to the socially 
acceptable half-truths? 


Public Opinion Must Mediate 


The heritage of the apeman with his 
destructive impulses—which in us have 
been refined by our civilization to 
neurotic compulsions— is so strong that 
we can scarcely expect that mankind 
will in stress act reasonably and sensibly 
or that our children will be educated 
to do so. But if this be so, then let 
us not condemn education and edu- 
cators. Educators are playing their part 
in a game of semi-make-believe of the 
adult world. If we adults are not will- 
ing to accept an education which is 
fearless and honest, let us at least rec- 
ognize the fact and help teachers to 
play the role we have allotted to them. 
Frankly, I do not see that we can ex- 
pect completely fearless and honest 
education. That would be asking a 
lot, for it would cause immediate strain 
on our culture, our belief systems and 
our institutions. Its result would be 
as fatal as have been the attempts to 
follow any other doctrinaire approach. 
But it is at this very point of how far 
we can afford honest and fearless edu- 
cation, it is where education treads on 
toes, that disputations arise and pres- 
sure groups begin to throw their weight 
and epithets about. 

It is here that public opinion must 
mediate between the educator and those 
who would restrict or silence him. In 
theory this is the task of the board of 
education, and generally boards of edu- 
cation meet the call. But often the 
pressures are too great for them, for 
their members are officeholders who 
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quite naturally desire re-election or 
reappointment. In those crucial situa- 
tions the public must mediate, and in 
our American society, organized as it 
is, that means the mediation of groups 
such as are here represented. 


I would like to see on every state 
level and certainly in all but the small- 
est one- or two-schoolhouse districts of 
the country, organizations which might 
be described as public school consulta- 
tion commissions. ‘These should be 
composed generally of representatives 
of local organizations, or in the case of 
a national commission, national or- 
ganizations, who have an interest in 
and good will towards public educa- 
tion. I would have the chambers of 
commerce, labor, the churches, women’s 
groups, farm organizations in rural 
districts, service clubs, parents’ associa- 
tions and perhaps others represented. 
Such commissions should meet with the 
superintendent of schools, teachers, the 
board of education to discuss proposals 
for important changes in the schools or 
criticisms of the schools. They should 
meet in consultation and not to force 
a point. 

I believe that such a system would 
give the schools a better opportunity of 
explaining themselves to the commu- 
nity and the community a better chance 
to get the kind of schools it wants. I 
have some hesitation in even suggest- 
ing a consultation commission on a na- 
tional scale. Iam afraid that this might 
be turned into a national board of edu- 
cation. That would be most unhappy, 
for a national board of education would 
feel under pressure to try to administer 
something nationally and this might 
be a fatal step on the road to centrali- 
zation of education in this country. 
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Happily we have not fallen into that 
error common in most of the world. 
Our teaching and our children have 
benefited by our decentralized form of 
education. 

While the family has lost its central 
position as an economic unit and as the 
principal educational cultural 
source in our civilization, it remains 
the most important area in which the 
child learns to respond to others and 
adjust to society. I believe we must ac- 
cept and build upon the fact that in 
the growth of the child, his home and 
his school constitute one continuum. 
There should be no contradiction in 
the child between his home and his 
school. He should not have to feel that 
the home is against the school or the 
school against the home. For this rea- 
son I have urged the necessity of en- 
couraging parents, particularly mothers 
of little children, to visit in the schools 
and to learn there about their chil- 
dren and to teach the teachers about 
their children. I believe that the 
Winona, Minnesota, plan of paid time 


and 


off for working parents to visit the 
classes of their children should be 
greatly enlarged and that the welfare 
of children, the improvement of 
schools and the stability of society can 
all be forwarded if it is made possible 
for working parents—mothers in partic- 
ular whether or not they work—to make 
periodic visits to the classrooms of 
their children. Annual school week is 
no more than a foot in the schoolroom 
door. 


Life is so complicated today and, 
as I have mentioned, the whole posi- 
tion of the family and family life is so 
different from what it was, so precarious 
in our America today, that more and 
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more parents need help. For this rea- 
son I believe the schools and other 
groups in the community, including 
the churches and the women’s clubs, 
should offer more courses in homemak- 
ing and child-rearing. Furthermore, 
every high school in the country which 
has girl students should have a nursery 
school class to be used as part of a 
training program for the future moth- 
ers of America. Surely all this would 
cost more money, but what’s the use 
of talking about saving the superstruc- 
ture of our civilization—our economic 
system, our classics, our beliefs—if we 
let the family, the foundation of our 
civilization, slip away? 

We have discussed education in a 
dangerous era. When we talk of a 
dangerous era I suppose we are in- 
clined to think of weapons of destruc- 
tion and the fierce cold wars of ideol- 
ogies. But why are nuclear fission and 
fusion, guided missiles and bacteria, 
propaganda and truculence so danger- 
ous? I submit it is because we will not 
recognize, will not keep before us the 
dangerous fact of our apeman heritage, 
the fact that the cruel and unscru- 
pulous and unthinking animal who was 
our ancestor still lurks in all of us 
and perhaps too frequently in those in 
power. We veil this heritage in the 
pretty conceit that we are little lower 
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than the angels and we teach our chil- 
dren this at the very moment that we 
shrink in terror and shout in rage at 
the thought of the gruesome weapons 
in the hands of our subspecies of angel. 

All eras can become dangerous until 
we face and tame the apeman. In our 
particular dangerous era I would think 
that there are two things necessary for 
education: first, it must face ugly 
truths; second, it must afford children 
consistent, loving security, if not the 
consistent security of truth in all things. 
To accomplish these things the schools 
require in the first place a much more 
solid tie with the home; and in addition 
they need the support of a_ public 
which, while critical, is understanding 
and sympathetic and ready to protect 
schoolmen from selfish and pathologi- 
cal assaults. 

Educators need this support if they 
are to use their intelligence to train the 
young in turn to use theirs. The call 
for the creation of situations in which 
intelligence can be used is clear. Let 
us say as Shaw’s Don Juan said: 

“What made this brain of mine, do 
you think? Not the need to move my 
limbs; for a rat with half my brains 
moves as well as I. Not merely the 
need to do, but the need to know what 
I do, lest in my half blind efforts to live 
I should be slaying myself.” 
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Through scientific study of the writing of her sixth grade pupils, the 
author of this article gained deeper insight into the techniques of 


research and the interpretation of research findings. 


HE TERM “curriculum research” 
used to be for me a forbidding, far- 
away concept. To me it seemed to 
refer to experiments being carried on 
by highly trained experts in the labo- 
ratory schools of such huge universities 
as Ohio and Chicago—experiments re- 
ported in highly technical terms, pub- 
lished in scholarly journals, and _ re- 
garded with great awe and wonder. Not 
until I had taught for many years did I 
come to realize that a teacher has in his 
own classroom an immeasurably fertile 
laboratory for some of the most valu- 
able curriculum research. 
During the school year 1950-51, with 
considerable trepidation I began a 
firsthand study of the writing of my 


own sixth grade students. What were 
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the characteristics of the written lan- 
guage of eleven- and twelve-year-olds? 
I had thirty-six of them in my own class- 
room. Why not find out from them? 
I saved everything the children wrote 
during the year. After school closed, 
I undertook the tremendous job of 
analyzing the accumulated data. 
First, I analyzed the compositions 
according to language structure. I de- 
termined the length of each composi- 
tion, both in number of sentences and 
number of words, and the growth in 
length during the year. I determined 
the average sentence length for each 
child, for the class as a whole, and the 
growth in sentence length for the year. 
I determined the amount and kind of 
subordination: the percentages of 
simple, compound, complex, and com- 
pound-complex sentences; the percent- 
ages of noun, adjective, and adverbial 
clauses; and the amount and kind of 
subordination secured through verbals. 
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[| determined, also, the growth in sub- 
ordination during the year. 

Next, I turned my attention to the 
appraisal of style and quality. I read 
the compositions through rapidly and 


| jotted down what seemed to me to be 


attributes of quality appearing and re- 
appearing throughout the students’ 
writing. Twelve such attributes I 
found with sufficient frequency to be 
listed. 

1. Elaboration, richness, and speci- 
ficity of ideas in contrast to enumera- 
tion—skeleton-like listing of ideas with 
little description or imagination 

2. Organization of ideas into some 
logical order or sequence 

3. Ability to interpret experience and 
make inferences and generalizations 

4. Sincere expression of personal 
feelings and reactions—sometimes des- 
ignated by such terms as projection and 
identification 

5. Use of comparisons to point up 
likenesses and differences 

6. Conscious, purposeful use of rep- 
etition as contrasted to awkward, un- 
necessary use 

7. Use of fluent, natural conversation 

8. Apt and unique expression—use of 
colorful words 

9. Inverted or unusual sentence order 

10. Vivid imagination 

11. Establishment of mood or atmo- 
sphere 

12. Validation of statements. 

Later I reread the compositions in 
terms of each of these twelve attributes. 
Was the quality characteristic of most 
of the writing of these eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds? Was it characteristic 
of the writing of only the more mature 
students in the class? Was it found 
only occasionally or perhaps accident- 
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ally at this level? Was there evidence 
that the writing done in this sixth grade 
classroom was gradually improving in 
any of these twelve qualities? If so, 
what were the patterns of growth? 

Finally I made case studies of the 
boy and girl producing the highest and 
the boy and girl producing the lowest 
quality of writing in an attempt to ac- 
count for the difference in degrees of 
excellence in written expression. 

What insights did I gain from my 
investigation? What generalizations 
could I draw? Would it be possible to 
use the resulting knowledge to improve 
my classroom techniques? How could 
I as a teacher profit from my own curric- 
ulum research? 


Statistical Findings 

It was comforting to me to find that 
in spite of individual differences, these 
thirty-six boys and girls in my sixth 
grade class in Cedar City, Utah, rela- 
tively young chronologically and slight- 
ly retarded in grade achievement as 
measured by the Otis Classification 
Test, were in quality and length of 
their compositions not unlike other 
boys and girls in similar classes in 
widely separated areas of the United 
States. 

The similarity between the writing 
of my boys and girls and that of other 
sixth graders was demonstrated in the 
length of their compositions as indi- 
cated by the average number of words 
per composition (156.8 words), the 
average number of sentences per com- 
position (14 sentences), and the aver- 
age number of words per sentence 
(11.99 words). It was demonstrated 
in the maturity of their writing as 
reflected in the amount of subordina- 
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tion (36 per cent of their sentences be- 
ing complex or compound-complex— 
28.6 per cent of their clauses being de- 
pendent). It was also evident in the 
kind of subordination (50.5 per cent 
of their dependent clauses being ad- 
verbial; 33.9 per cent, noun; and 15.6 
per cent, adjective). The results of 
my study compared very favorably, in 
all these. areas, with studies of sixth 
grade writing as analyzed by Heider 
and Heider,' Bear, Hoppes,’? LaBrant,* 
and Stormzand and O’Shea.° 

To conduct research in my own class- 
room in a relatively isolated area of the 
country and to find that the results 
when tabulated agreed fundamentally 
with those of other investigators re- 
ported in the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research and in a number of 
psychological monographs gave me a 
feeling of belonging to a highly skilled 
profession. Curriculum be- 
gan to hold for me a new significance 


research 
and meaning. 


Implications for Teaching 


What insights did I develop during 
my work? What generalizations could 
I draw from my study? 


I learned that sixth grade children 
who are free to determine the length 


*F. K. Heider and G. M. Heider, “A Com- 
parison of Sentence Structure of Deaf and 
Hearing Children,” Psychology Monographs 
52:42-103, No. 1, 1940. 

2Mata V. Bear, “Children’s Growth in the 
Use of Written Language,” Elementary English 
Review, 16:312-19, December 1939. 

*William C. Hoppes, “Some Aspects of 
Growth in Written Expression,” Elementary 
English Review, 10:121-23, May 1933. 

‘Lou LaBrant, “A Study of Certain Language 
Developments of Children in Grades Four to 
Twelve, Inclusive.” Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 14:387-449, November 1933. 

5>Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O'Shea, 
How Much English Grammar? Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, Inc., 1924. 224 p. 
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of their own compositions, average ap- 
proximately 150 words per composi- 
tion. What implications does this find- 
ing have for teaching? 
indicative of the amount of written 
material most sixth graders feel com- 
fortable in attempting at one time. It 
indicates the great injustice done chil- 
dren when we assign them compositions 
from five hundred to one thousand 
words in leugth. Indeed, when I real- 
ized the great natural range in length— 
from twenty words to 839 in this one 
class—I began to recognize the ineffec- 
tiveness of any arbitrary assignment 
with regard to length since such an as- 
signment probably limits some children 
and encourages other children to pad 
their writing. 

I learned that children use every 
grammatical construction employed by 
adults. The structural difference be- 
tween the writing of children and the 
writing of adults is not that children 
do not use the same constructions but 
only that they use the more mature con- 
structions less frequently. I learned 
that length of sentence and ability to 
subordinate ideas are fairly reliable 
maturational indexes of language 
growth. I learned that, though mature 
writing has a longer average sentence 
length than immature writing, the best 
writing contains a nice balance be- 
tween the two. 


When I turned my attention to at- 
tributes of quality which I had listed, 
I found all twelve had been used effec- 
tively in the writing of these thirty-six 
sixth grade students. The children, I 
concluded, not only used the same sen- 
tence structure as adults but also em- 
ployed the same linguistic and rhetori- 
cal attributes to make their communi- 
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cations effective. However, the extent 
to which they used the attributes of 
quality which I had employed as cri- 
teria and the skill with which they used 
them varied considerably, showing, as 
Smith so aptly says, that language de- 
velopment is a “‘sort of spiral growth 
broadening, extending, and redefining 
what is there and in use, for the most 
part, from infancy on.” ¢ 

What qualities were characteristic of 
the writing done by these eleven- and 
twelve-year-olds? My study indicated 
that enumeration (the listing of ideas 
in order without elaboration) , exten- 
sive use of time sequence, and the draw- 
ing of simple and obvious generaliza- 
tions were characteristic of much of the 
writing done by this sixth grade group. 
On the other hand, frequent use of 
comparisons, inverted and unusual sen- 
tence order, unique and colorful expres- 
sions, the establishment of mood or 
atmosphere, repetition for emphasis, 
and validation of statements were char- 
acteristic only of the writing of the 
more mature students in the group. 

My findings regarding the children’s 
growth in written expression from Sep- 
tember to May differed greatly from my 
expectations. I had expected to find 
a steady growth in the quality and ma- 
turity of each child’s writing. When I 
found that, in many cases, the last com- 
position written in the spring was actu- 
ally and measurably no better than the 
first one written in the fall, I was vio- 
lently disturbed. I began to question, 
first, the validity of my findings and, 


*Dora V. Smith, “Growth in Language 
Power as Related to Child Development,” 
Teaching Language in the Elementary School, 
(National Society for the Study of Education, 
Forty-Third Yearbook, Part II, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 92. 
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second, the efficacy of my instruction. 
I wondered—had I taught all year for 
naught? More thoughtful appraisal of 
the findings convinced me, first, that 
children’s growth in written language 
is slow—so slow that in many cases it 
cannot be accurately measured in a 
year’s time; and, second, that in lan- 
guage as in other areas, children do not 
grow in a straight upward line. They 
have peaks, depressions, and plateaus. 
Growth is sporadic rather than steady 
and constant; moreover, vitality, re- 
finement, and maturity of expression 
bear a direct relationship to the situa- 
tion and subject which stimulate chil- 
dren to write. 

My study convinced me of the value 
of a positive, experiential approach to 
the language arts with greater emphasis 
on the cultivation of attributes charac- 
teristic of quality. To tell a child to 
write longer sentences or to subordinate 
is of virtually no value. To tell him to 
use fewer “and’s’” does not get to the 
root of his difficulty. If he follows such 
advice, he may write many short choppy 
sentences which would be practically 
as bad as his long, strung-on ones. So 
long as the child feels the relationships 
between his ideas are equal, he can see 
no reason either for eliminating “and” 
or for substituting other connectives. 
On the other hand, to help students, 
through question and discussion, to see 
relationships among ideas is a positive 
achievement which results in greater 
understanding and hence in language 
growth. To encourage students to write 
on topics with which they are thor- 
oughly familiar and about which they 
feel deeply is another positive approach 
to language growth, for only when the 
child understands relationships thor- 
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oughly is he able to express them ade- 
quately. Questions appropriate to each 
child’s writing, such as—““When did it 
happen?” “How do you think Jim felt?” 
‘What would you have done if you had 
been Jim?” or “Why do you think Jim 
did what he did?”—may free children 
to react to the situation and to identify 
more closely with it. The result in 
writing is greater elaboration and con- 
sequently more subordination. As La- 
Brant says: 

“If a child writes about matters which 
are vivid to him, he is certain to have a 
demand for sentences which clarify re- 
lationships and we can consequently 
expect abundant use of dependent 
clauses. Therefore language de- 
velopment is best accomplished through 
a purely functional approach in which 
expression follows experience in pur- 
poseful activity.” 7 

Baldridge is expressing the same phi- 
losophy when she says tersely: “The key 
to language growth is enriched experi- 
ence . for language grows as gen- 
eral knowledge grows.” ® 

Another important aspect of teach- 
ing pointed up by the study pertains to 
individual differences. My research 
made the differences in ability of these 
thirty-six children stand out as no other 
procedure could have done. One child’s 
compositions for the year averaged sev- 
enty words in length; another child’s 
averaged 286 words in length. One 
child’s average sentence length was 9.6 
while another’s average sentence length 


*Lou LaBrant, “The Changing Sentence 
Structure of Children,” Elementary English 
Review, 11:65, March 1934. 

8 Marie Baldridge, ““Three Decades of Lan- 
guage Study,” Childhood Education, 26:119-121, 
November 1949. 
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was 14.9. One child’s subordination 
index, ratio of dependent clauses to 
total clauses, was eleven while another's 
was thirty-nine. Some compositions 
were meager in idea, trite in expression, 
and devoid of vitality and feeling. 
Others showed keen observation, clear- 
cut organization, lively imagination, 
and spontaneity and aptness of ex. 
pression. Certainly, such a spread in 
ability pointed up the absolute neces- 
sity for an individualized program if 
the teaching in language arts is to be 
efficacious. By the same token it re- 
vealed the ineffectiveness and great in- 


justice of trying to impose one set stand. | 


ard of mastery upon all children at any 
one specific grade level. 


The Teacher and Research 


I cannot help but feel that this 
study in which I actually attempted to 
solve some of my curricular problems 
through research has been one of the 
most satisfying experiences in my whole 
teaching career. In the first place, it 
taught me to be systematic and _ thor- 
ough in my collection and analysis of 
evidence. Throughout I felt I was en- 
gaged in something vital. My research 
began in the classroom and concerned 
some of the real problems I faced in 
teaching language arts. I gained new 
insights into effective procedures for 
helping children and for improving 
classroom teaching. I learned a great 
deal about how children grow in their 
written expression. Finally, my study 
led me to believe that teachers can gain 
greater insight into children’s growth 
and behavior and consequently develop 
superior school programs if they take 
time to analyze their students’ work in 
definitive fashion. 
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her's | Uniting Forces To Improve Education 
“ Column Editor: Rodney Tillman 
ling. 
lear- “To Strengthen Public Education” 
ome Forces Affecting American Education, the 1953 ASCD yearbook, 
. is directed our attention to the need for uniting efforts of both indi- 
cet viduals and groups now working to improve education. This publica- 
n if tion has given intelligent consideration to many of the forces now 
si affecting education. It is proving to be helpful to both educators and 
ae laymen as they work together in developing better educational pro- 
ii grams in the schools of their communities. 
sil We hope that this column will be a means of keeping us aware of 
id the way these forces are being harnessed to strengthen public educa- 
tion. In an effort to inform every person concerned with school im- 
provement about developments, the Executive Committee has estab- 
lished this column for regular appearance in Educational Leadership. 
Closely allied with this column will be an ASCD continuing com- 
this mittee on Forces Affecting American Education. 
| to During the coming months we hope to print the views of two or 
a three individuals on topics pertinent to the improvement of education. 
the Other columns will be devoted to short accounts of how united forces 
ole are functioning. While brief items dealing with forces which are 
ee operating on the national level will be included in the column, we 
_ are especially desirous of securing information about activities on 
a the local level which are helping to deepen understandings between 
ed the schools and the communities which they serve. Thumbnail 
rch sketches of incidents where local support for public education is being 
ied strengthened by the close cooperation of the school and community 
7" will be especially welcomed. 
se If you are engaging in some cooperative endeavor in your commu- 
for nity, or know others who are doing work of this nature, will you please 
nS write, or encourage them to write, something about these projects 
we which will call them to the attention of others who may find them 
-" helpful? The articles should be 400 to 600 words in length. We would 
ay like to have contributions from lay as well as professional persons. 
on Please mail these materials and any other comments or suggestions 
te you may have concerning this department to the column editor. 
°P RODNEY TILLMAN 
ke College of Education 
” University of Arkansas 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
WINSTON’S NEW ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
with Perfected Procedures for Teaching Arithmetic 

Meaningfully? by 
The Greatest Names in Elementary Arithmetic 


Leo J. Brueckner Elda Merton Foster E. Greossnickle 


If you haven’t seen the Teachers guide books (Manuals) 
which accompany Winston’s New Arithmetics, you have 
missed 1953’s greatest contribution toward helping the 
busy teacher at her classroom level. 


It’s like having Brueckner, Elda Merton, or Grossnickle 
right at your side—throughout your Arithmetic teaching. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
lOl10 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Word Power Through Spelling 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
Grades 2 through 8 


Here is a spelling program that promotes the learning of spelling in 
ways that are interesting and meaningful to young people. For example: 


The pupil learns from numerous visual aids the multiple mean- 
ings of common words, He finds that similar vowel and consonant 
sounds may be spelled differently. The individualized program of 
study and tests helps to assure permanent learning. 


Clothbound and Workbook Editions. Teachers’ Guides. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN CHICAGO « DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editor: Eleanor Merritt 








A feature of special interest to those concerned with curriculum materials, this 
column continues for a second year under the able guidance of Eleanor Merritt. 

In preparing her monthly commentary on instructional materials, Miss Merritt 
needs your cooperation. Only so can the bulletins listed here represent really 
significant trends in the providing of appropriate instructional materials. 


Why not share with other school people your new local bulletins? 


You may 


do this by sending a complimentary copy for possible review or listing in this 


column to: 


ELEANOR MERRITT 

Consultant, Curriculum Laboratory 
Iowa State Teachers College 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Civic Competence: A Basic Goal of Education 


“WE ARE greatly proud of being de- 
scended from men who have set the 
world example of founding civil insti- 
tutions on the great and united princi- 
ples of human freedom and human 
knowledge,” said Daniel Webster long 
ago. 
This justifiable pride in our heritage 
is re-eemphasized today by our educators 
who, aware of their responsibility and 
privilege, share in the training of boys 
and girls to perpetuate and strengthen 
the American way of life as set forth in 
our basic documents of freedom. 

A few of the many curriculum bulle- 
tins designed to improve education for 
democratic citizenship are listed below: 


&St. Louis Public Schools. A Course 
of Study in Government for High 
Schools. Course of Study Series No. 28, 
Volume 5, No. 3. St. Louis, Missouri, 
1949, 92 p. (mimeographed) . 


This publication is to be used as an 
aid to the development of good citizen- 
ship in pupils at the secondary level. 
Six resource units, topically outlined, 
contain many suggested activities and 
curriculum materials which the teacher 
may draw upon or add to. “Democracy 
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and Her Rivals,” ‘“The Federal Govern- 
ment,” ‘‘Missouri State Government,” 
“Municipal Government,” “Political 
Action in the United States,” and “In- 
ternational Understanding” are the 
unit titles: 


Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion. Living and Learning Democracy 
in the School. Bulletin No. 56-A. Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, 1948, 28 p. 


Pictorial illustrations of ways in 
which children in Florida schools ac- 
quire and practice democratic values 
and skills throughout the school day 
and in the various curriculum areas are 
presented in this brief bulletin. 


®&The Board of Education of the 
School District of Pittsburgh. Pitts- 
burgh Schools “Citizenship Education 
Project.””. Volume XXVI, Number 5, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1952, 33 p. 


After attending a workshop designed 
to acquaint teachers with the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, thirteen teach- 
ers in different Pittsburgh High Schools 
describe in the first section of this vol- 
ume CEP practices they had completed 
in their schools during the first semester 
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See and Hear—a Reading Readiness Game by M. Lucile Harrison im 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS | | 

A new textbook in political geography for the high school. In the Ps 

ninth grade, it provides an excellent background for the world history sn 

course that follows. In the eleventh or twelfth grade, it sets up the a 

study of world civics, world problems, and current events. as 

The text is concerned with world problems and relationships among ' 

nations, not with the details of physical or commercial geography. It 7 
includes history, too, for world affairs have their roots in historical 

events. Civics, world civics, with emphasis on democracy is a major > 

theme throughout. J 

S 

You will agree, we believe, that this new textbook is unusual in its C 

appeal to high school students and in its presentation of present-day te 

world relationships and problems. 
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1951-1952. The second section contains 
a description of actual work of high 
school students in one school where at- 
tention is given to the basic processes 
of collecting, organizing and reporting 
local information in an English class. 


» Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Civic Competence Education: A Basic 
Duty of Schools in a Democracy. A Re- 
port of a Metropolitan School Study 
Council Committee on Civic Compe- 
tence Education. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New 
York, 1950, 19 p. (mimeographed). 


This brief report contains helpful 
suggested principles and practices for 
implementing the program of civic 
training in the secondary schools. Eval- 
uation techniques for civic education 
are also reported. 


& Cincinnati Public Schools. Course of 
Study Civics. Grade 9. Curriculum 
Bulletin 229. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1948, 
144 p. (mimeographed). 


Emphasis on the broader aspects of 
community living is made in this re- 
vised guide. The procedure suggested 
for using the community as a labora- 
tory is an excellent help. Some of the 
unit titles included are: “Educational 
and Personal Guidance,” “Our Com- 
munity Life,” “The Democratic Way 
of Life” and “Our International Neigh- 
bors.” 


McGuire, Edna. With Liberty and 
Justice for All. Bulletin 1948, No. 15. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1949, 72 p. 25¢. 


This bulletin for school children tells 
the story of people and events in the 
development of self-government in 
America. It also suggests ways in which 
self-government may be practiced by 
boys and girls in their own groups. 
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& Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Education for Citizenship. Number 9 
in a Series of Reports Surveying Newer 
Educational Practices. ‘The Council, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 1949, 86 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Practices in civic training at all grade 
levels are compiled in this report. The 
eight patterns illustrating practices de- 
signed to develop citizenship include: 
Knowledge and Understanding for Free 
Men; Activities in the School Patterned 
after Adult Institutions; Creative Plan- 
ning by Pupils; Dealing with Live Prob- 
lems; Cooperative Group Action; Use- 
ful Productive Activities; The Teacher 
as Observer and Guide in Civic De- 
velopment; and The Public as a Re- 
source in Planning. 


San Diego City Schools. The Ameri- 
can Way. San Diego, California, 1948, 
138 p. 
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Completely new arithmetic texts—new from the 
ground up—not a revision! Sound in method, 
appealing and challenging to pupils, and beautiful 
with glowing color. Based on leading courses of 
study and the best of recent research. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Current good practices are summa- 
rized and suggestions are offered for 
developing an even more effective pro- 
gram in Americanism in this handbook 
for the San Diego City Schools. Part 
One deals with “The American Herit- 
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tivities. It also presents a few practi. 
cal suggestions for setting up and im. [ 
proving democratic practices in the 
school which will influence good citi- 
zenship in and out of school. 

















age” and Part Two reviews practices in Flint Public Schools. Developing the 
“Educating for Americanism.” Many Ainds of Knowledge, Skills and Atti- 
instructional materials are listed in the ‘udes Which Will Build for Sound and 
bibliography. Responsible Citizenship in the Local 
Community, the State and the Nation. 
&Shufelt, Laura M., editor. Develop- Report Number II-E. Elementary 
ing Citizenship Through School Activi- School Curriculum Studies. Flint, 
ties. Bulletin Number 22. National Michigan, 1951, 40 p. (mimeographed). 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- ie “i . 
: Contributions to citizenship educa- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, |... , 
: mae tion in the varied classes at the ele. 
D. C., 1949, 91 p. 75¢. 2 
mentary grade level are summarized ) sy 
The purpose of this bulletin is to pre-and reported ca in this guide. Practical \(,,, 
sent to high school teachers and admin- suggestions for improving each phase of |, 
istrators some statements of the basic citizenship training reported are given; . 
philosophies of specialists in the theory by the many teachers who helped to (9) 
and practice of democratic school ac- analyze the program. im 
me! 
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HANDWRITING : 
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by Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. ton 
Holds the child’s interest from the first Sal 
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to finished cursive writing in the eighth ele 
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good citizens—as well as good writers. 
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Letters from Abroad 








Column Editor: Douglas S. Ward 
Contributor: Effie Kaye Moore 








Effie Kaye Moore, on leave from her position as Coordinator of Elementary Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Longview, Texas, is serving as exchange teacher at the 
Armenitola Government School of the Teachers’ Training College, Dacca, East 


Pakistan. 
educator working in another culture. 


Her report is a revealing commentary on the impact of a modern 


DOUGLAS S. WARD 
Professor of Education 
University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Virginia 


East Pakistani Children Learn about the United States 


MY WORK began at the Armenitola 
Government School for Boys in Dacca 
on October 27, 1952. The school, which 
is attached to the Teachers’ Training 
College, has an enrollment of 500 boys 
in classes three to ten. The faculty 
members number sixteen (all male) 
including the Headmaster and an As- 
sistant Headmaster. Teachers are 
friendly, helpful and apologetic, and 
I have often to remind them that the 
educational system of America had its 
beginning a few centuries past. 

The curriculum of the school is 
geared to the matriculation examina- 
tions. A great deal of emphasis is 
placed, therefore, on the learning of 
factual materials. Classes are held five 
and a half days per week, Sundays 
through noon on Thursdays. The 
medium of instruction through class 
four is Bengali, the mother tongue of 
East Pakistanis. Urdu and English are 
taught from class five, with Arabic and 
Sanskrit added at the seventh level. An 
element of tremendous importance in 
the school is the formal discipline, 
practiced by teachers and students alike, 
which does not lend itself to creativity 
or to growth in self-direction. 

My assignment, the teaching of ‘“Con- 
versational English” in classes seven, 
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eight and nine, proved very interesting 
and informative for me as well as for 
the boys. In my first informal talk I 
pointed out a need for the development 
of understanding, appreciation and 
wholesome attitudes of peoples towards 
one another throughout the world. Be- 
cause our world continues to grow 
smaller, drawing peoples into closer and 
closer relationship with each other, it 
is imperative that we as teachers begin 
our efforts to promote world under- 
standing with children. 


Planning with East Pakistani 
Children 


In our first pupil-teacher planning 
period, I discovered among _ other 
things: 

1. Pupils were eager to learn about 
life in the United States. 

2. Pupils desired to make friends 
with children in the United States. 

3. The minds of many of the pupils 
were filled with exaggerated and dis- 
torted notions about the United States. 

4. Interests and desires of pupils 
were not different from those of pupils 
in our own country. 

5. Pupils showed little or no knowl- 
edge of common courtesies. 

6. Pupils showed little or no interest 
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TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN | jx: 

. 1 

by Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia University icu 
Celia Burns Stendler, University of Illinois tors 
Millie Almy, University of Cincinnati A! 

PF was 

A sound, practical, fresh approach to the teaching of children aged oe 
four to nine, drawing upon recent research in pediatrics, child i. 
psychology, and sociology. Dan; 
t 

brie 

READINESS FOR SCHOOL BEGINNERS os 

by Gertrude H. Hildreth, Brooklyn College : € 
{ 0 


A comprehensive, detailed, and workable readiness program for the | \* 
first grade, by the author of the widely used Metropolitan Readiness ew 
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by Mildred A. Dawson, Appalachian State Teachers College ; 9 
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Basic principles of language teaching, plus a complete, realistic, work- 4 
able program of language instruction for the elementary school. fou 
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Most of the pupils who experi- 
B ced difficulty in expressing them- 
Selves orally wrote very weli. 
| 8. These same pupils could grasp the 
mmeaning of a statement more readily 
when this was written on the black- 
board. 

9. Drawing inferences and seeing re- 
Jationships were seemingly neglected 
fpreas. 

‘ The time element and type of cur- 
yiculum organization were crucial fac- 
ors in planning our program of work. 
‘A forty minute period once per week 


' was hardly enough time to give to each 


interest area mentioned by the students, 
more especially since we had to proceed 
at an unusually slow pace due to the 
1: inguage difficulty. 
_ In order to make the most of each 
brief period, and to lead the students 
to focus their attention and enthusiasm 
upon aspects of the United States which 
1 thought would have value for them, 
I found it helpful to hold informal con- 
Versations with them, and to establish 
i socialized working relationship among 
leach class group as a whole. These ex- 
yperiences, entirely new to the group, 
jalso proved very successful in helping 
ito attain these objectives: 

1. To develop skill in oral and writ- 


ten pe sti 


/ To develop understanding and ap- 
lpreciation of life in the United States. 
After making our list of things to be 
found out and things to be done, we 
drew up a plan by which our list of 
‘tasks would be executed and by whom. 
In our class activities we included 
planning sessions, reading from certain 
materials supplied by the United States 
Information Service, singing American 
songs, reviewing films on American life, 
listening to lectures, participating in 
discussions, and visiting the U.S.LS. 
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Individuals and small committees 
were chosen to report on specific topics, 
to interview certain persons, to write 
letters, or to bring in additional mate- 
rials as needed. Areas studied were: 


School Life of American Boys 

Sports in America 

Detroit, Home of the Automobile 

New York, Home of the Skyscrapers 

Industries 

Administration of Government 

Examinations in American Schools 

Daily Life of the Ordinary Citizen in 
America 

How the Government Educates Its 
Citizens 

System of Primary Education and the 
Education of Girls in America. 


The culminating activity centered 
around “Learning About Life in the 
U.S.A.” This activity, which I deem 
an indication that pupils had accom- 
plished many of their goals, may also 
be regarded as part of our evaluation. 


In considering the degree of pupil 
growth in terms of the purposes of edu- 
cation, my impressions are as follows: 

1. Our ways of working together as a 
class, as individuals, and as small com- 
mittees seemed very effective in pro- 
moting friendship, teamwork, interest, 
understanding, pupil initiative and the 
desire for further knowledge and in- 
formation on the various aspects of life 
in the United States. 

2. Through oral presentations, writ- 
ten reports and practice exercises as 
needed in writing, speaking, spelling, 
growth was assisted in the skill of in- 
tercommunication. 

3. Teacher-pupil relationships, which 
for the first few meetings seemed 
strained, became cordial, warm and 
friendly, and were characterized by a 
“let’s find out” attitude. 

—EFFIE KAYE MOORE, Coordinator of 

Elementary Education for Negroes, 

Longview, Texas. 
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College textbooks in... 
NEW-WORLD EDUCATION SERIES 


A new approach to teacher education, applying a wide range of 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 





interrelated materials directly to the professional tasks of partic- 
ular educational fields. 


The Public Administration of 
American Schools 


By Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding. A detailed 
study of principles and problems of public school 
administration, stressing the importance of democratic 
leadership in creating schools that will effectively 
serve society. 


Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development 


By B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan 
Shores. A basic course building a concise, meaningful 
sequence of principles and procedures applicable to 
the development of an educational program at any 
level. 


Educational Psychology 


By Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. A synthesis 
of the research and practice of the past half century 
into a new psychology of human development. 


Write for full information 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Curriculum Research 








TURRICULUM development activi- 
ies under way in the public schools of 
he nation have a significant research 
potential. As school groups undertake 
Mprogram planning, the research charac- 
Meristic of this planning may often be 
emphasized. It is felt that many efforts 
of teachers and groups are not used as 
fully as possible since no attempt is 
made to design carefully the project 
jor to collect and organize needed ma- 
| ‘terial. 
| The assumption is made that much 
jof the curriculum work in progress can 
‘make a greater contribution if the 
Jpotential research component is more 
fully recognized and appreciated. 
Past efforts on the part of various 
educational groups have placed em- 
phasis on cooperative enterprises. 
Throughout the country there have 
} been emerging many impressive coop- 
jerative curriculum activities. “Teachers 
)are increasingly planning together and 
school faculties are making strides in 
| their efforts to develop a “total” school 
approach. Many groups are now utiliz- 
ing patrons, children and _ resource 
groups in curriculum planning. Co- 
operative efforts are being used in all 
| phases of our educational program. 


4 
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It is interesting to note that as groups 

| have felt the impact of cooperative ac- 
tivities they have tended to recognize 
the strengths inherent in such enter- 
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The Research Potential in 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 








Robert S. Fleming, newly appointed ASCD research coordinator, with this issue 
assumes responsibility as editor of the Curriculum Research column. 
time member of the ASCD headquarters staff, Dr. Fleming, in cooperation with the 
Research Board, will guide the research activities of the Association. 
year’s leave of absence from the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


As a full- 


He is ona 


Curriculum Development 


prises. As teachers and lay citizens get 
the satisfaction of participation, they 
seem to want more extensive participa- 
tion. That is to say, the cooperative 
spirit is a contagious one. Active, en- 
thusiastic teachers want a role of par- 
ticipation—of cooperative participation. 
Cooperative curriculum research is a 
process of active participation. 

Thousands of school leaders, teach- 
ers, parents and others are actively en- 
gaged in curriculum planning as a new 
school year gets started. As the 1953-54 
school year progresses, there will be 
numerous successes, some failures and 
many challenging and perplexing prob- 
lems. Countless new ideas will emerge 
—new and improved procedures will be 
developed, useful material will appear. 
Some teachers will engage in significant 
explorations designed for providing im- 
proved educational experiences for 
boys and girls. Their findings have 
widespread interest. These efforts have 
a unique research potential. 

State departments of education will 
also assess the probleins which confront 
school groups. Efforts will be made to 
assist in the solution of these concerns. 
These activities hold curriculum re- 
search potentials. Some attention needs 
to be given to the research potential in 
the work of state department groups. 

Universities and colleges will under- 
take service programs, as well as try to 
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reasons 
for using 


HEATH’S 
NEW 
arithmetic 
program 

for primary 
grades 








Learning to Use Arithmetic 
Readiness Book, Book 1, Book 2 
GUNDERSON & HOLLISTER 








D.C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 





Graphic, sequential presentation of number ideas 


e Graded exercises to develop the meanings and 


relationship of numbers 

Special pages for children capable of advanced 
or additional work 

Reviews and tests 

Instructions for teaching on each page 


¢ Emphasis on thoughtful practice rather than 


on meaningless drill 

Pictures of real objects or familiar situations 
and dot diagrams to effect a gradual transition 
from the use of concrete materials to the use of 
abstract number symbols 

Two-color illustrations with different 
combinations throughout the books 
Large, clear type 


color 


¢ Pages that open flat 


SALES OFFICES: New York Chicago 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Dallas HOME OFFICE: Boston 








New York 11 





ANNOUNCING 


an important new book for teachers of young children 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
IN KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY GRADES 
by Celia Burns Stendler 


and William E. Martin 


A handbook of suggestions for helping children develop 
socially sound, 


various racial and cultural groups within our society. 


unprejudiced attitudes toward the 


List price, $2.50 


Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 21 San Francisco 5 
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B encourage graduate students to under- 
‘take curriculum studies. Resources of 
these institutions, which in the past 
have not been thought of as providing 
‘a research function, can be directed 
Service 
activities may become effective if field 
‘service is more skillfully planned. 
| What do these varied curriculum ac- 
tivities of schools, state departments of 
education and colleges and universities 
‘suggest for curriculum research? Past 
' years have been exceedingly busy— 
1953-54 promises to be no different. It 
'seems important that our curriculum 
efforts be used to the greatest advan- 
tage. Each year we often scheme and 
angle around the same problems. Some 
of us seek to avoid them. Each year 
brings more perplexing and confusing 
) problems. Our efforts at times are not 
' coordinated. Our successes and failures 
are not studied. ‘This suggests a re- 
search need. 


ee 


Concern about Program 
Development 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development is deeply con- 
cerned about program development in 
the nation’s schools. In fact, the or- 


) ganization is anxious to encourage each 


» of curriculum planning. 


school to undertake an active program 
It is the re- 
sponsibility of each school faculty, with 
pupils and parents, to plan carefully its 
educational program. In many respects 


) this isa research undertaking. The past 


RRR SK 


several years have led us to recognize 
the need for more and more help in all 
aspects of program planning. Many 
teachers need direction, security and 
practical help in curriculum develop- 
ment. A summary of our efforts, find- 
ings and accomplishments may give real 
help and security. 

in curriculum 


Cooperative work 
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planning in recent years has made a dis- 
tinct contribution. And yet, if some 
arrangements could be made for a more 
extensive compilation of our work, 
plans, procedures and accomplishments, 
important strides could likely be made. 
If the results of activities could be 
studied, important leads could be iden- 
tified for future investigation. This 
Suggests a powerful research potential 
in curriculum work. 


No doubt there are dozens of school 
faculties actively engaged in work on 
similar problems. ‘These school groups 
are widely dispersed over the country. 
These groups, once identified, may offer 
significant advice and encouragement. 
For example, many groups may be con- 
cerned about discovering specific ways 
whereby vital problems of a given com- 
munity can be discovered, studied and 
attacked. The work of each group 
would be helpful to the others. <A 
summary of the work of the group of 
schools would likely make a unique 
research contribution. 

Perhaps an important element in 
school improvement has to do with an 
“action” research approach. As we 
identify major problems, formulate a 
specific plan for solving each problem, 
and become active in its solution, the 
school program is likely improved. Im- 
provement tends to come about through 
active effort. An exploratory emphasis 
on school improvement is, in many re- 
spects, a research emphasis. 


The cooperative formulation of prob- 
lems in a city or county unit, or in a 
state, or among teachers of a particular 
grade or subject may lead to the estab- 
lishment of a research design. As hy- 
potheses are formulated, groups may 
find a variety of research techniques 
appropriate. Among these are case 
studies, carefully collected records, sum- 
maries of activities, pupil evaluations, 
community studies, analyses of creative 
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and instructions are included, for building the 
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Lincoln Logs. The logs themselves are available of 1 
in classroom quantities through school S 
supply distributors. hay 
The entire program was prepared by qualified at 
educators in collaboration with the gpos 
Grade Teacher Magazine. ins! 
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For complete information on how to best inte- 
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efforts and a variety of others. The col- 
Iection, analysis and use of these proj- 
écts give further emphasis to a research 
potential. 

If the various college and university 

roups of the country interested in in- 
§tructional improvement could view 
their field service activities as a research 
S dentshin significant progress could 
be made. In many cases, our under- 
§tandings of vital curriculum problems 
would likely be extended. This would 
nake necessary the designing of specific 
pe to be tested, specific plans 
or working, and specific evaluation 
techniques. Projects could be de- 
signed to help get at a realistic prob- 
Jem in terms of group problem-solving 
procedures, group dynamics, evalua- 
tion, and organizational techniques for 
curriculum development. 

The state departments of education 
likewise have real opportunities to give 
their efforts a “research turn.” The 
wealth of energy being expended in 
their work could doubtless be focused 
toward extending our understandings 
of many vital issues. 

School people are busy people. Per- 
haps our efforts could be better spent 
if we viewed the impact of our com- 
posite attempts as teachers, faculties, 
institutional groups, and state depart- 
ments of education. There is a wealth 
of potential curriculum research in 
America. With little extra effort we 
‘could face up with the real problem of 
extending our understanding about 


‘ Jcurriculum development, the nature of 


‘the learning situation and the special 
‘competencies needed in providing for 
‘maximum learning in our schools. 
| —ROBERT S. FLEMING, research coordi- 
/nator, ASCD, Washington, D. C. 
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; IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION OF 


INSTRUCTION 


by HAROLD SPEARS, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Public 
Schools, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
@ Here is a down-to-earth application 
of the modern principles of super- 
vision—forward looking, yet still 
realistically applying these concepts 
to actual school situations. Mater- 
ial included is based upon a survey 
of 48 state departments of educa- 
tion and 150 school systems. 
512 pages * 55%” x 8%” 
Published August 1953 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by JOHN U. MICHAELIS, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) 
and PAUL R. GRIM, University 
of Minnesota 
This book covers every phase of 
student teaching from getting along 
with the supervising teacher to in- 
structing a hard-of-hearing child. 
It will show your students how to 
make lesson plans, how to cope 
with individual differences, how to 
construct audio-visual aids, how to 
get their first positions, and how 
to improve themselves in service. 
433 pages * Illustrations 
and charts * 5%” x 83%” 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


by PAUL R. GRIM, University 
of Minnesota, and JOHN U. 
MICHAELIS, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 

@ The aim of this text is to give direct 
help to the student teacher in the 
average public school teaching 
situation, help him gain confidence 
and move forward to more creative 
teaching. It stresses teacher-pupil 
planning, extra-class activities, rec- 
ognition of individual differences. 

484 pages * Fully illustrated 
55K” x 83%" 


Prot ale «. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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HELPFUL RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS 


AND CURRICULUM WORKERS , 


ACTION RESEARCH TO IMPROVE SCHOOL PRACTICES, 
by Stephen M. Corey 


This recent book was written to help teachers, supervisors, and _ school 
administrators design and carry out their own research studies, Professor Corey 
defines action research; describes the action research process; discusses and 
gives examples of how leaders in school systems can create an atmosphere 
favorable to experimentation; and explains simple statistical procedures useful 
in action research. All who seek ways to improve current practice will find 
this an extremely helpful book. 

Published in 1953 161 pp. Cloth $3.00 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARNING, by Alice Miel and Associates 


Here are specific suggestions for helping pupils to plan cooperatively—a rich 
teaching resource, generously illustrated with scores of experiences teachers 
and pupils have had with cooperative planning. The authors describe many 
opportunities for helping youngsters to acquire group process skills, and give 
direct help on specific points of difficulty. ‘The volume pictures vividly a wide 
variety of cooperative classroom procedures. 


Published in 1952 512 pp. Cloth $3.75 


iN SEARCH OF SELF, by Arthur T. Jersild 


)r. Jersild believes that an important task of the schools is to help boys 
and girls make what is probably the most important discovery of all—a discovery 
of themselves. In his new book, he explores the role education might play 
in promoting self-understanding and acceptance. The implications of the self- 
understanding concept for curriculum planning, teacher-pupil relationships, 
evaluation, and teacher education are made explicit. 

Published in 1952 146 pp. Cloth $2.75 


EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by George S. Counts 


| 


} 


Professor Counts argues that the times demand an education that expresses | 


boldly and imaginatively the full strength of America in her historical and 
world setting. ‘This book presents his inspiring view of the social and philo- 
sophical foundations which must undergird the curriculum. Thoughtful teachers, 
administrators, and curriculum specialists will find here challenging suggestions 
for building educational programs suited to the times. 

Published in 1952 496 pp. Cloth $3.75 


Publications of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


Order from: BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers Coltege | 
Columbia oo 
New York 27, N. Y 
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Significant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Harold G. Shane 








Under direction of Harold G. Shane, professor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, this regular feature column will continue to present 
critical evaluations of a wide variety of books and other materials considered to be 


of special significance to school people. 


It will be the policy of this department 


to solicit the assistance of outstanding critics in various fields in the writing of 


such reviews. 


& Beck, Robert H., Walter W. Cook 
and Nolan C. Kearney. Curriculum 
in the Modern Elementary School. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
584 p. 

& McNerney, Chester T. The Curricu- 
lum. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1953. 292 p. 


> Ragan, William B. Modern Elemen- 
tary Curriculum. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, Inc., 1953. 570 p. 


Here are three newcomers in the area 
of curriculum. All three volumes in- 
dicate a real concern for the integration 
of curriculum content and _ teaching 
methodology. Content is suggested but 
not dictated. Abundant attention is 
directed toward the _ relationships 
among objectives, needs and practices. 
One of the three, The Curriculum, is 
concerned with both elementary and 
secondary school curriculum practices; 
the others are devoted solely to the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. In 
each case attention is directed toward 
basic foundations for curriculum con- 
siderations commensurate with the au- 
thors’ frames of reference. As mate- 
rials of this nature become available, 
teachers of college courses are going to 
have increased difficulty in choosing 
textbooks. 

Curriculum in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School is subdivided into three ma- 
jor parts. Part one is labeled “Intro- 
duction” and is concerned with such 
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background information as curriculum 
evolution, psychological foundations, 
basics of methodology, and _ socio-cul- 
tural foundations. ‘The second part, 
entitled “Curriculum,” presents the 
nature of curriculum structure, pro- 
cedures for determining goals, and sug: 
gestions for subject-matter content in 
terms of organization and goals. The 
third part presents three interesting 
case studies intended to show the prin- 
ciples indicated in the first two parts 
at work in specific situations. Experi- 
enced teachers and administrators, in 
particular, will enjoy these case studies 
because they will recall for them some 
very personal experiences. 

In the act of organizing The Cur- 
riculum, Dr. McNerney has reminded 
us that public school educators are 
charged with the responsibility for con- 
sidering the school curriculum as a 
part of one total concept—the public 
school. We are also informed that al- 
though there are many common objec- 
tives, principles and subjects for both 
the elementary and secondary school, 
differences in function insist that ob- 
jectives may vary and therefore content 
and methodology will vary in the two 
segments of the public school system. 
Throughout the book emphasis is 
placed upon function. 

Modern Elementary Curriculum is 
subdivided into four parts. Part one 
spells out the nature and foundations 
of curriculum. Part two is concerned 
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with the organization of curriculum 
from the point of view of the type of 
curriculum desired, methodology in- 
volved, and staff organization. Part 
three is devoted to curriculum content 
In these chapters content, ob- 


_ jective and method are nicely inter- 





twined. Part four is devoted to evalu- 
ation. The reader will be pleased with 
the challenging problems and projects 
offered to stimulate thinking at the end 
of each chapter. Readings and appro- 
priate films are suggested throughout. 
—GEORGE BEAUCHAMP, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Some contributions in the elemen- 
tary and secondary fields. Until the 
recent past good books concerned with 
the methods, the content and the spirit 
of good elementary science teach*ng 
were few. Now a number of excellent 
publications are joining the titles once 
limited to Craig, Croxton, and a few 
others. Among the current crop is an 
outstanding, comprehensive volume by 
R. Will Burnett, Teaching Science in 
the Elementary School (New York: 
Rinehart, 1953, 540 p.). The author 
deals with theory and materials in the 
first third of the book, then concerns 
himself with content. Teachers in 
service will find it an excellent refer- 
ence and it should be a popular text for 
elementary science classes. In the same 
area are two helpful manuals, Julian 
Greenlee’s Teaching Science to Chil- 
dren and Science Activities for Chil- 
dren by L. W. Nelson and G. C. Lor- 
beer (Dubuque, Iowa: W. C. Brown, 
1951 and 1953, respectively). These 
booklets are spiral bound and simply 
printed, but have a value beyond their 
modest cost. The latter book, with over 
200 illustrated science activities, is a 
practical reference for teachers. 

Perhaps because their preparation is 
a peculiarly arduous task, books in the 
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field of children’s literature are rather 
rarely published. An excellent addi- 
tion to present titles is About Books 
and Children by Bess Porter Adams 
(New York: Holt, 1953, 573 p.). Mrs. 
Adams combines scholarship and a 
readable style in a pleasantly illustrated 
treatment of the topic including chil- 
dren’s magazines, the home library, and 
story hours for the young. Also cur- 
rent in the elementary language field 
is a re-issue of Alvina T. Burrows et al., 
They All Want to Write (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1953, 240 p.), a widely 
recognized and pleasant treatment of 
children’s written expression. 

That able and prolific writer, Ger- 
trude Hildreth, is the author, with 
others, of Educating Gifted Children 
(New York: Harper, 1952, 272 p.), 
which is an intelligent treatment of 
modifications of the program in the ele- 
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mentary school operated by Hunter 
College in New York. Her chapter on 
issues and problems in educating the 
gifted is a highly satisfactory review. 

Additional books almost certain to 
interest those readers of this journal 
who specialize in elementary education 
are Ruth L. Murray’s Dance in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York: Harper, 
1953, 342 p.) , J. A. Hickerson’s Guiding 
Children’s Arithmetic Experiences 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952, 322 
p.), and They Learn What They Live 
(New York: Harper, 1952, 392 p.), by 
Helen G. Trager and Marian R. Yar- 
row. The last named is an engrossing 
report on prejudice in young children 
and clearly suggests that much more 
can be done by teachers to promote so- 
cially desirable values. 

At the secondary level relatively few 
books were received for review. Two 
recent revisions of familiar texts were 
J. P. Leonard’s Developing the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum (New York: 
Rinehart, 1953, 582 p.) and J. G. Um- 
stattd’s Secondary School Teaching 
(Boston: Ginn, 1953, 488 p.). Both 
are brought up to date. 

Publications in school administra- 
tion. Both the scholarly and the edu- 
cationally curious will enjoy Edgar 
Knight’s Readings in Educational Ad- 
ministration (New York: Holt, 1953, 
534 p.). Knight has filled his pages 
with an almost completely uninter- 
rupted flow of source materials from 
the 18th century through the recent 
past. In the present era of criticism of 
education one finds in this study of the 
past both perspective and encourage- 
ment—encouragement with regard to 
old battles won and perspective as to 
the long, tortuous path of educational 
progress in administration. 

John Bartky has drawn on his prac- 
tical experience in important positions 
of leadership in the preparation of Su- 
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pervision as Human Relations (Boston: 
Heath, 1953, 308 p.). Dr. Bartky’s 
views are consistent and well-supported 
throughout, and are fully worth care- 
ful reading. This is a_ book likely 
to be used a long while for graduate 
study. Less formal in style, and pre- 
sumably designed for readers with a 
less sophisticated background, is the 
recent Basic Principles of Supervision 
by Harold P. Adams and Frank G. 
Dickey (New York: American Book 
Company, 1953, 320 p.) , a clearly writ- 
ten general approach to the topic. 

Of particular value to the superin- 
tendent and professor of school admin- 
istration is Problems and Issues in 
Public School Finance, a symposium 
edited by R. L. Johns and E. L. Mor- 
phet (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952, 492 p-), to 
which specialists contributed: Mort, 
Chisholm, Lawler, Cornell, Norton, 
Fowlkes, and many more. Current in a 
new fourth edition is the familiar Ad- 
ministration of the Modern Secondary 
School by J. B. Edmonson, Joseph 
Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon (New 
York: Macmillan, 1953, 614 p.), thor- 
oughly transformed since its original 
debut in 1931 and likely to remain 
popular. 

—HAROLD G. SHANE, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 
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